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BUILDING PROGRESS 


EFORE this issue of Our FourRFooTED 
FRIENDS has been distributed it is confi- 
dently expected that our new animal 
shelter on Albany Street Southwest of the Dover 
Street Bridge will be in 
operation. The quarters 
for horses, the gift of one 
of our Vice-Presidents, 
will not be ready for oc- 
cupaney until a later 
date but visitors are in- 
vited and urged to in- 
spect the premises and 
to join in the general re- 
joicing that our animal 
guests are now assured of 
amore roomy and better 
ventilated retreat and 
outdoor exercise runs. 

It was hoped the new 
building would be ready 
by July first, but a long 
period of inclement 
weather and other un- 
avoidable handicaps 
made it impossible. 

The gratitude of the League is extended to every 
person who has assisted in making this addition 
possible. 

The date of a formal opening will be announced 
later, but to all who feel deep, soul satisfaction on 
viewing stray, unwanted or quarantined dogs and 
cats in a good environment, and roomy, light and 
well ventilated stalls for horses which must for any 
reason be cared for, a preliminary visit is sug- 
gested. 


Simplicity of design and the utter absence of 


An Appeal 
for Careful Driving 


Each night J placed food near mp door, 
Each dap the dish was clean. 

Some hungry creature waiting dusk, 
Had come unheard, unseen. 


@ dog or cat or wild wood thing? 
¥ did not know nor care; 

¥X only knew it should not find 
An empty saucer there. 


Today J found the food untouched, 
And on the broad highway 

The crushed and broken body of 
@F little kitten lap. 


frills is the most outstanding feature. The League 
always has and will continue to make every dollar 
expended bring as great a return as possible. 
Durability and comfort for the creatures within its 
doors was the motive and 
ambition of the Directors 
in planning this “home 
for animals without a 
home,” and it is truly 
felt that the plain brick 
and cinder block walls 
of the 79’ 6” x 43’ main 
structure and the 32’ x 
16’ horse quarters will 
appeal to all who agree 
with that policy. 

The needs of the clinic 
and humane education 
division will be poorly 
served until the head- 
building 


erected, 


quarters has 


been and in 
order that no momen- 
a. fH. Paris tum may be lost it is 
hoped that further gen- 
erous contributions to 
the building fund will make it possible. 

Predictions from reliable sources are to the 
effect that, due to probable world conditions, 
erection costs for the next two years will be lower 
than they will be at any time during the following 
twenty-five years. 

Since our present headquarters building is in 
a sad state of disrepair, and an unwarranted in- 
vestment would be required to remedy the situa- 
tion, it can be readily understood why attention 


is so persistently called to this great need. 
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AMRITA ISLAND 


Bridge Approach to Amrita Island 


Tur fifth Summer Conference, which closed on August 9, was attended by one hundred and forty- 
five delegates from child and animal welfare societies, teachers and other related groups. The following 


states were represented: 


Delegates 
Connecticutier eee ee: 8 
TilnOis Ge ere eee eo ee Q 
IME suit @ pear Rane neater ee ge 3 
Mi sry larch eee eee et bee 1 
Massa chitse cuss ieee naar: 82 
Mich ian Sarees Beate ee sic 3, 
New. Hampsiiroamees oto 


Delegates 
ING WaROL tienen eee ae ee LD 
Bac. See eee 8 
Penix Vania teeny of 3 5 
Rikoder snc anne 13 
Texas tet 2 sOrt a ees 1 
Vermonters eae es cr ani il 


Unfortunately a number could not be accommodated. 
It is hoped that the project, born of a real need, will be well supported financially, and that before 
another year it will be possible to remodel Island Haven, the largest house on the Island, sufficiently 


to create three new sleeping rooms. 


AMERICAN RED STAR ANIMAL RELIEF 


UMEROUS inquiries have been made rela- 
tive to war relief preparations on the part 
of the American Red Star Animal Relief. 

A meeting of regional and state directors and 
others directly connected with the organization 
is planned following the national convention of 
The American Humane Association in Omaha, 
Nebraska, in September. Beyond stating that 
definite plans are under way, little can be said at 
this time. During the World War a fleet of horse 
ambulances was sent to France at the request of 
General Pershing and veterinary medicines, sur- 


gical instruments and other supplies were furnished. 
It must be kept in mind that the activities of the 
Red Star will be controlled and probably limited 
by the War Department. Beyond question local 
societies will be assisted in providing care and 
attention for horses being transported for war 
purposes, and the Red Star will extend protection 
service into areas not covered by humane or- 
ganizations. 

The League will be glad to undertake to keep 
all informed who are particularly interested in 
developments. 
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Our cover picture has been reproduced from a 
photograph by Mr. H. Armstrong Roberts of 
Philadelphia. 

* * Ox 

THe NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 
HuMANE ASSOCIATION WILL BE HELD IN OMAHA, 
NEBRASKA, SEPTEMBER 23RD TO 27TH INCLUSIVE. 

* * * 


Miss Katharine M. Foote 


The League wishes to add its salutations to that 
of The Vineyard Gazette on the occasion of her 
recent seventy-ninth birthday. The compliment 
conveyed is richly deserved and reads as follows: 


“The Gazette salutes Miss Katharine M. Foote, 
director of the Martha’s Vineyard Animal Rescue 
League, on the occasion of her seventy-ninth birthday, 
which takes place today. Miss Foote isnone of your arm- 
chair directors, either, and she construes the title to 
mean anything from sitting up all night with a sick dog 
to assisting the veterinarian in an operation. 

“Without Miss Foote the Animal Rescue League 
would not exist on Martha’s Vineyard, she having 
established it with the aid of her own vision and her own 
funds, which were employed in constructing the league 
headquarters which also serves as her home.” 

Fook atk 


New Publications 


Miss Sarah J. Eddy of Bristol Ferry has prepared 
a most artistic, highly instructive and beautifully 
illustrated booklet entitled: “‘Care and Kindness 
for Our Animal Friends.’ It deals with the proper 
treatment for dogs, cats, horses, cows, swine, 
poultry, birds, fish and other creatures. One page 
is devoted to advice to boys and girls in regard to 
animals and another to suggested “* Kindly Deeds.”’ 
Mrs. Huntington Smith’s “Mollie White-Foot’s 
Vacation” is reproduced in full and many short 
articles of an interesting character are included. 

It has been published by The American Humane 
Education Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. Single copies can be pur- 
chased for 10¢, 50 copies 9¢ each, 100 copies 8¢ 


each, and 500 copies for 7¢ apiece. These booklets 
are highly recommended to humane societies for 
profitable distribution. 

Miss Eddy is the author of an outstanding book 
entitled ‘‘ Alexander and Some Other Cats,” which 
is likewise suggested for interesting and highly 
instructive reading. 

ek hee 

A most attractive and beautifully illustrated 
series of sixteen pamphlets have just been pub- 
lished by the Humane Society of Baltimore 
County, Pikesville, Maryland. They deal with 
religious attitudes toward animals, practical hu- 
mane education, bulls, cows, cows and their calves, 
pigs, guinea pigs, poultry, goats, farm horses, the 
docking of horses, mules, the cost of the prize 
ribbon, a modern zoo, what price your fur, and 
rabbits, in that numerical order. 

There is nothing on the pamphlets to indicate 
a price, but humane organizations, particularly 
those specializing in education, should be 


interested. 
* * * 


We Need More Gilmores ! 


One of the principal attributes of a good animal 
welfare agent is the ability to correct abuses by 
good practical suggestions. James Gilmore, 
Agent, of the Lowell Humane Society, investigated 
a complaint involving a chained dog in a poultry 
yard. The owner protested that he had no 
alternative due to the need for protection against 
frequent midnight raids. Mr. Gilmore did not 
display his police badge and force the issue. 
Instead he took plenty of time to explain that geese 
would set up more of a racket than a confined dog 
when thieves put in an appearance, with the result 
that the farmer purchased a couple of geese, found 
them good burglar alarms, then started to raise 
them and found the venture profitable. Result: 
A liberated dog and a friend instead of an enemy 
of the organization Mr. Gilmore represents. 

*k kK x 


A New-Style Fish Bowl 


It was considered good advertising by a local 
silk stocking manufacturer to display his product 
in shop windows pulled up neatly on a hollow glass 
leg filled with water and used as a fish bowl. 
Swimming was of necessity limited to a vertical 
direction. In addition, the opening at the top of 
the leg was too small to admit a sufficient amount 
of oxygen to sustain life in a goldfish except for a 
limited time. A call by a League agent convinced 
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the firm’s advertising manager that although the 
method employed attracted attention it was a 
violation of the anti-cruelty law and must be dis- 
continued. This case was brought to the League’s 
attention by Mr. Gilmore, mentioned above. 
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Our Thanks to the Shady Hill School 

S.P.G.A. 
147 Brattle Street 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

ANIMAL RescuE LEAGUE 

51 Carver Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 

Dear Sirs: 

At the Shady Hill School in Cambridge, the 
girls of the fifth and sixth grades have an 5S.P.C.A. 
We meet every Wednesday and the dues are one 
cent. From these dues, and gifts from the club 
members, we have collected five dollars. We had 
a vote and decided to give the money to you. 
Enclosed find a check for five dollars. We are 
very interested in animals and hope that this 
money will do something for any homeless animal. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) SALLY SANBORN 
Treasurer, Shady Hill School S.P.C.A. 


* * * 


Square Hogs 

A year or two ago a prominent Mid-Western 
poultry food firm inaugurated a new type of 
advertising. Baby chicks were placed in over- 
sized bottles, fed its product, and permitted to 
grow to adult size, then shipped to dealers all over 
the country for advertising purposes. Public 
reaction—at least one prosecution with more 
threatened—brought about discontinuance of the 
practice. It is hard to understand the type of 
mind, either that of an intelligent businessman 
or of a person of lower intellect, which will conceive 
such a project. This observation is prompted by 
a recent report that negroes residing in Terapaca, 
Chile, follow the practice of closely confining 
young pigs in undersized boxes, then feeding 
them all they will eat to induce rapid growth. 
Their bodies soon touch all sides and as growth 
continues they assume a well-defined rectangular 
shape. Failure to see any advantage in raising 
square pigs as compared with those permitted to 
grow along natural lines would prompt the rejec- 
tion of the report as absurd or at least greatly 
exaggerated, were it not that situations equally 


ridiculous in some respects, such as the chickens 
in bottles already referred to, are met with alto- 
gether too frequently in our own country. 

* * * 


Radio Broadcasts Sponsored 


Through the generosity of Mr. Hugo Ormo, 
proprietor of the well-known eating establishment 
at North Scituate, HUGO’S, two promotional 
broadcasts were made possible recently over 
station WAAB. 

The League is deeply indebted to Mr. Ormo in a 
number of ways. He appreciates the need for the 
sort of work in which we are engaged and proves 
it in a practical manner. 


Impressive Statistics 


Mr. R. C. Pollock, general manager of the 
National Livestock and Meat Board, recently 
reported that there are approximately 133,000,000 
meat animals on American farms at the present 
time, including 30,955,000 beef cattle, 48,011,000 
hogs and 53,762,000 sheep and lambs. He esti- 
mates that 275,000 cattle, hogs and sheep are 


slaughtered daily. 


New Motor Equipment 


Six new, small animal ambulances, a new beach 
wagon for use by the Humane Education Division, 
and a farm truck at Dedham are now in operation. 
The League could ill afford the investment at this 
time, but each of the old ambulances had traveled 
over 100,000 miles and the purchase could be 


delayed no longer. 
*K * 1K 


The "Least of These” 


Tucked away in a Hollywood news story was an 
item which emphasizes the constant neglect of 
Easter chicks, rabbits, turtles, chameleons and 
other creatures sent through the mails and other- 
wise as playthings for children. Actor John 
Barrymore, according to the tale, was assigned 
Shirley Temple’s bungalow temporarily and used 
an abandoned baby alligator as the butt for a 
joke at the expense of Gregory Ratoff. Pure, 
unadulterated thoughtlessness undoubtedly was 
the cause of the abandonment of this reptile, but 
the fact that cruelty is unintentional does not 
minimize ensuing neglect and suffering. Humane 
organizations must unite in an attempt to prevent 
the sale and shipment of all creatures such as these. 
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NOTES FROM THE CLINIC 
By Herbert M. Tabbut, D.V.M. 


Cases from February Ist to August Ist. . 
Telephone calls from February 1st to August Ist..................... 


ACH quarterly clinic report must in a 
measure follow the same general pattern. 

It is felt that members of the League are 
principally interested in the volume of work and 
the variety of cases treated. However, too much 
pathology might be boresome and it would seem 
more beneficial to discuss briefly seasonaleare of pets. 


Docs 


The necessity for intelligent attention to the 
needs of dogs during hot weather has been stressed 
repeatedly in Our Fourroorrp FRiENps, but 
so many cases indicating failure to observe even 
the most simple rules are brought to the clinic 
that still further repetition seems desirable. 

No dog should ever be deprived of drinking 
water during hot weather. It should be changed 
frequently throughout the day and should be 
accessible at alltimes. During extremely hot days 
the amount of solid food should be decreased per- 
haps fifty per cent and the amount of liquid food 
increased proportionately. 

Exercise should be kept at a minimum and 
should be given during the early morning or late eve- 
ning. Never allow a dog to exercise immediately 
after meals. Hot days invariably produce a half 
dozen or more frantic calls reporting fits. Inquiry 
usually reveals the cause as overeating followed by 
exercise. Do not shut a dog in a car with the 
windows closed and go away for even a few minutes 
during hot weather. The interior becomes un- 
bearably warm ‘under these conditions, particu- 
larly if the sun strikes it, and heatstroke is the 
almost invariable result. 


Cats 
If permitted to do so, cats adapt their habits to 
the weather far more completely than does any 
other animal. They are seldom stricken due to 
temperature alone. If not overfed and if given a 
supply of water and left to their own devices they 
seldom need further attention in this regard. 


8,132 
3,601 


Cat typhoid, of course, accompanies hot 
weather, or more particularly seems to accompany 
the fly season. Although it is seen the year 
around, ninety-five per cent of the cases occur 
during the months when flies are most prevalent. 

With regard to its prevention, very little is 
known, but it seems reasonable to assume that the 
dishes from which a cat is fed should be scalded 
immediately before use to destroy any infectious 
agent that might have been left thereon by flies. 
These pests should be kept out of the house as far 
as possible and young animals should be prevented 
from catching them. 

At the first evidence of illness a cat should be 
taken to a veterinarian. Prompt treatment may 
prevent serious consequences. 


Horses 
Overheating, heatstroke and sunstroke, includ- 
ing preventive measures and treatment have been 
covered in a special article on horses elsewhere in 
this issue. Careful reading of the article is reecom- 
mended for all who have horses in their care. 


Eacu ANIMAL AN INDIVIDUAL PROBLEM 


It cannot be stressed too emphatically or too 
frequently that every animal, large or small, must 
be considered individually. Just as in the human 
family two animals of the same size and species 
will differ as to the quantity and, to a certain 
extent, the particular sort of food required. 

Extremes of heat and cold which can be endured 
comfortably cannot be specifically indicated so as 
to meet the need of two seemingly identical horses, 
dogs, cats or other creatures. 

The wise owner or custodian will study the 
needs of each animal for which he is responsible, 
and will make allowances for the constitutional 
differences which demand individual treatment. 
Observance of this rule will work in the interest of 
comfort for the animal and to the financial bet- 
terment of the owner. 


On 
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LARGE ANIMAL DIVISION 


By Archibald MacDonald 


SEEMINGLY inexhaustible variety of crea- 
tures which walk, swim, crawl and _ fly 
presented diverse problems for the Inspec- 

tion Department during the past quarter. 

A downtown tavern attempted to revive the 
goldfish-swallowing epidemic which originated in 
one of the local institutions of higher learning 
something over a year ago. According to a large 
sign displayed in a window, prizes were to be 
awarded contestants who would swallow the 
largest number of live goldfish in the shortest time. 
The licensing commissioner’s office codperated in 
having the stunt eliminated. 

K 2k > 

An old carnival attraction, in which a girl in 
aboriginal dress is advertised as biting off snakes’ 
heads, has made its appearance in New England. 
Such a performance was attempted in Lynn, 
Allston and at Crescent Beach in Revere. In one 
of these shows a seventeen-year-old girl, after a 
warning, took a snake in her hands, which had 
been covered with rosin to prevent slipping, and 
placed its head in her mouth. Although there is 
a question as to whether the modified act actually 
constituted a violation of the anti-cruelty laws, the 


snake was confiscated and the performance 
stopped. All animal welfare groups in New 


England have been asked to be on the lookout for 
this act and it is hoped that if the offense reaches 
the point where a violation 1s committed prosecu- 
tion will be invoked. 

* ok ok 

An electric prod pole made a brief reappearance 
at the Brighton stock yards on July 13th. It 
was confiscated as the driver of a truck used in 
transporting two lame cows was preparing to use 
it to make the animals rise. 

An article in the May issue of The National 
Humane Review by Dr. Fred O'Flaherty should be 
‘arefully studied by the relatively few who favor 
the use of such an instrument as an aid in driving 
‘rattle. A number of electric prodding devices 
were described. The damage to hides following 
their use was explained as follows: 

“The damage of using such prods is not apparent at 
first glance, but it is far-reaching and has a distinctly 


harmful effect upon the leather made from such damaged 
skins. 

“To determine the immediate damage of the contact 
between the animal’s skin and such shocking devices 
a pig was purposely shocked (one single shock) on a 
marked area of the ham and within two hours the 
animal was slaughtered. We obtained the skin of 
the marked area and found a first degree burn the exact 
pattern of the contact electrode. Upon microscopic 
examination of sections through the burn, it was seen 
that the burn extended through the epidermis but did 
not involve the underlying corium. Since animals in 
general are more sensitive to electricity than man, there 
can be no question of the inhumanity concerned. 

“The writer further took occasion to see the use of 
these many different prodding devices in the hands of 
truckers and animal attendants at the public stock yards. 
Animals which were moving along with no difficulty 
were often urged to greater speed by the electric prods. 
The animals in most cases became terrified and ran wild 
into the fences and other animals in the lot. <A single 
pig was seen to jump a distance of five feet, straddling 
itself when it landed. To anyone who has seen the 
electric prod used and is acquainted with the meat 
damage seen on dressed carcasses, there is little doubt 
of the extensive bruising and injury caused, not to 
mention the damage to the skins and hide. The instru- 
ment described above was used on a piece of hide and, 
by letting it fall a distance of two feet, its own weight 
on the spike-like electrodes made an irreparable blemish. 

“That some electric device which would mildly shock 
an animal could be used safely and humanely is not 
denied. But to try and set limits of voltage which 
would be within humane limits is indeed difficult. With 
new batteries in such prods the voltage is increased to 
its maximum output and, since the amperage is directly 
proportionate to the resistance, this will vary with the 
weather and condition of the animal’s skin. 

‘A policy which is quite simple and does establish a 
real safety limit is to require that any operator using an 
electric prod have the shock of no greater intensity than 
he would give himself.” 


As has been repeatedly explained, the League 
‘-annot sanction the use of even a prod pole of no 
higher voltage than a man could stand. The use 
of a prod of such intensity would, in the hands of 
most handlers, lead at times to real abuse. Ex- 
perienced livestock agents know of the many 
occasions when an instrument capable of admin- 

(Continued on page 31, 2nd column) 
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CAPE COD BRANCH 


By Margaret Morse Coffin, Director 


“i HAT does your society do for animals?” 
asked a newcomer to the Cape not 
long ago. In a few available moments 

one tries to give a clear impression of our activ- 

ities, but the result must of necessity be 
inadequate. 

Within twenty-four hours, however, an unex- 
pected light was cast upon one phase of our work. 
As our new friend described it to us later, she and 
her guest were walking at dusk down a quiet 
road leading from the village to the sea. “It was 
that eerie time of day,” she said, “when the trees 
take on an unusual aspect and, as we approached 
a dark little thicket, I thought almost anything 
might happen. Then it did. Out of the shadows 
came walking a small black and white animal with 
a huge bushy tail. Of course we thought we 
recognized it and drew back in alarm to let it pass 
before us. But it moved very slowly and its head 
was down. ‘To our amazement it seemed to have 
a long snout which it tapped on the ground. We 
could hear the clinking sound it made with each 
step. Then we saw what was the matter. Its 
head was tightly encased in a glass jar. A man 
came by and we asked if he couldn’t get it off. 
He looked dubious and said, ‘Not here.” 

It was at this point that the Animal Rescue 
League stepped in for the man telephoned our 
agent who hurried to the spot, dropped a light 
covering over the skunk, leaving the head free, 
cracked the upper part of the glass carefully just 
enough to remove it, and the small creature walked 
happily away with no harm either given or 
received. 

If persons would take more seriously the danger 
of throwing away open tin cans or jars, much 
suffering to dumb animals would be prevented. 
To flatten a tin so that no creature will catch its 
head while in search of food, to screw the top back 
on a jar or rinse out an open tumbler to rid it of 
any sweet and tempting substance is the task of 
only afew moments. The result is well worth the 
trouble. Few persons realize how easy it is for 
some animals to thrust their heads into open cans 
and how impossible to draw them out. Hence 
many tragedies. We are thankful that this one 
was averted by falling into our hands. 


“IT knew you took care of dogs but I didn’t 
suppose you helped skunks,’ was our new Cape 
friend’s enthusiastic reaction to this recent res- 
cue. 

Again we receive surprised response when allu- 
sion is made to some old horse in need. “A horse! 
Isn’t he extinct like the dodo?” 

True one does not meet him or his kind in vast 
numbers on our streets today. In spite of this, 
horses are still at work and especially on obscure 
farms hidden from public gaze toil on so long as 
strength remains. When no longer an asset and 
in danger of being sold to descend the last wretched 
remainder of the ladder, that is our opportunity to 
intervene. To save this drawn out period of 
misery in the life of a horse is still part of our work. 
Vigilance is required and frequent visits by an 
agent often covering a long space of time. Just 
last week we secured the big black horse we had 
been steadily watching. Several years have 
elapsed since we obtained a promise to be informed 
when his days of usefulness were over. But the 
owner died first, and it would have fared ill with 
Blackie had we not been on the spot to give the old 
horse safe conduct to the happy hunting ground. 

Sometimes the old horse fund may be drawn 
upon in such cases. Sometimes an individual 
springs to our rescue because he loves horses. 
Always our widow’s cruse retains its drop of oil to 
pour out in time of emergency. 

Concerning our dogs recently placed in homes, 
we receive welcome reports. A man to whom we 
telephoned not long ago to ask: “How do you like 
your puppy?” replied: “We love him.” 

Before long, persons who came to the Cape 
bringing the family pet with them will return to 
winter homes. We hope that all who valued their 
pets enough to bring them along will remain loyal 
even if in their opinion the awkward age has begun. 
To like kittens but dislike cats, or to find that a 
dog has outgrown one’s apartment, is no excuse 
for abandoning either one or the other. 

Any owner who cannot keep his pet we will 
gladly relieve of the burden, and in our tenth year 
of Cape Cod service it is pleasant to ponder on the 
many good homes we have been able to secure for 
friendly animals in need. 
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GENERAL CARE AND HANDLING OF HORSES 


By Archibald MacDonald 


pound hay motor of one horse power, and the ox the crudest machine in the world,” they and other draft 


Dyer the reported assertion of a prominent automobile manufacturer that “the horse is a twelve-hundred- 


and farm animals constitute an important part of our economic life and, in all likelihood, always will. This 
is true to such an extent that an intimate knowledge regarding them, especially the horse, must be considered a 


fundamental requirement for a humane agent. 


Ordinary good common sense, plus experience in feeding, handling 
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THE ANATOMY OF 
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and in administering first aid in emergencies in addition to a fundamental knowledge of common diseases and their 
treatment will see him through in fair fashion as far as dogs and cats are concerned, but technical knowledge of a 
higher degree is necessary when dealing with horses, cattle, swine, sheep, goats, poultry and birds. 

Experienced animal welfare agents will fail to appreciate the need for a discussion of some of the simple matters 
which will be dealt with in this article unless they realize the deplorable lack of the most rudimentary knowledge 
on the part of many field men. This constitutes one of the greatest weaknesses of the entire animal welfare move- 
ment. A careless, inefficient farmer or other animal custodian will attach importance to the advice of a practical 
agent, but in all likelihood will fail to be impressed with advice and instruction from a man lacking a fundamental 
personal knowledge regarding feeding, grooming, han- 
dling, housing and general care. It is hoped that the 
entire series of articles which are being presented in OuR 
FourFooTED FRrEeNpDs will indicate to all readers that 
the activities of organizations such as the League are 
broad in scope, educational in nature and that they 
strike at the very roots of mistreatment of animals. 


APPROACH 


A horse, whether in a stall or field, should always be 
approached from the left side. The left is commonly 
termed the “near” as well as the “nye” side and the 
right is termed the ‘off’ side. Whenever two horses 
are hitched as a team the left horse is called the “‘near”’ 
horse and the right the “off” horse. Before laying a 
hand upon a horse, he should be spoken to in a firm but 
mild tone. Once confidence has been established the 
average animal may be handled with little danger. 


Approach 


STABLE 


Light and fresh air are essential to the health of any 
animal. Drafts must be avoided and a temperature of 
approximately 45 degrees Fahrenheit should be main- 
tained during the winter season. That statement 
should perhaps be qualified. The coat, physical con- 
dition and individual requirements of a horse must be 
studied. If it is properly blanketed or conditions war- 
rant it, the temperature may safely be lower. The safe 
rule to follow is: Keep the horse comfortable. Box stalls 
for average-size animals should not be under 10 x 10 
feet in size and straight stalls not under 9 x 5 feet. 
Dirt floors, if kept level and well cleaned and drained, 
are beneficial to the feet and should not be condemned 
if good bedding is liberally provided at night as a safe- 
guard against rheumatism. However, a good, heavy, 
well-drained plank flooring is generally to be preferred. 
Stone or concrete floors should be avoided. 


BEDDING 


Good, clean wheat or rye straw at least a foot in depth 
is most generally to be recommended, although peat 
moss, tan bark, and nut hulls of several types also con- 
stitute good bedding. Oat straw is too soft and packs 
down too thickly to be practical. All bedding should 
be removed daily and thoroughly shaken up, aired and 
dried in the sun if possible, before being used again. 


BLANKETING 


The need for blanketing will be governed by the stable 
temperature, coat condition and nature of the individual 
animal and numerous other factors which should be 
carefully studied. A stable blanket should be snugly Light, Well Ventilated, Generously Bedded Straight Stall 
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fitted with two buckles on a wide breast in front. A strap or surcingle should be attached to the blanket and 
buckled slightly back of the front legs. Another should stretch from a point in front of the hips and be buckled 
comfortably and quite loosely. A two- or three-inch strip running a few inches below the tail should be used to 
help keep the blanket in place. A canvas blanket act- 
ing mainly as a windbreak and protection from rain and 
snow may be worn during cold or inclement weather, 
but a heavy woolen blanket should not ordinarily be 
used while a horse is in action. If unusually warm as 
a result of heavy exertion, such a blanket should not be 
used immediately when a stop is made. A few minutes 
should be allowed to elapse during which moisture will 
evaporate before a heavy covering is placed on the 
animal. 


FEEDING 


If working, a horse requires three meals daily at in- 
telligently regulated hours, the quantity and type of 
feed to be governed by his size, type of work, age and 
other factors. If standing in a stable and not working, 

Comfortably Blanketed two to four quarts of oats, one quart of moist bran and 

a small pinch of salt should be given three times a day. 

Ten to fifteen pounds of good hay should be added to the evening meal. If totally inactive for any appreciable 

length of time, the morning and evening meal should prove sufficient. However, every horse should be given a 
minimum of fifteen minutes of exercise daily. 

The average horse working all day, every day, requires four to five quarts of oats three times daily, with from 
ten to fifteen pounds of hay with the evening meal. 

Horses working a half a day or less require four to five quarts of oats in the morning, with half that quantity plus 
one quart of moist bran for the mid-day and evening meals and about ten pounds of hay with the latter. Percher- 
ons, Clydesdales and other heavy breeds may require a maximum of eight quarts of grain, depending upon their 
individual requirements and the type of work they are engaged in, but every care must be taken not to overfeed any 
horse. Instead of following any definite rule, the individual needs of a horse, large or small, should govern the 
grain ration. 

Old horses and those with poor teeth should be given crushed oats, moist bran, molasses feed, shorts and other 
ground feed according to their carefully studied individual needs. 

On Saturday night, if they are not to work Sunday, horses should be given a warm mash consisting of four quarts 
of bran, between one and two quarts of oats well mixed with a handful of table or Glauber salts. Sunday breakfast 
should consist of a hot mash of four to six quarts of bran, the noon meal three to four quarts of oats and ten to 
fifteen pounds of good hay in the evening. This change in diet is recommended as a safeguard against azoturia, 
which will be covered in a later paragraph. 

The regular diets just given may be reduced and given variety by feeding crude molasses, ground linseed oil meal, 
carrots and green grass in small quantities. When a horse is placed in pasture he should be liberated for only a 
short period in the beginning and the time extended gradually each day until safe to allow him to feed to his full 
satisfaction. Very little if any grain is needed for a horse “‘on vacation” in pasture if the pasture is plentiful. Dur- 
ing such a period he should have access to clean water, salt and hay, and a dry shed or barn which he can enter at 
will. The return to regular barn residence should be gradual and the change of feed as closely supervised and as 
slowly changed as when put out to pasture. A few weeks’ outdoor vacation is as beneficial to a horse as to man. 
Corn products must in a general sense be given in great moderation if at all, al- 
though many hard-working horses thrive well upon them. If alfalfa hay is fed, 
less grain is necessary. 


WATERING 


Water should not be given either directly before or after a meal or when a horse 
is overheated. A half hour before and the same time following a meal, with a good, 
cool drink late in the evening is a safe rule to follow. The water should always be 
pure and never very cold. 


GROOMING 


Grooming tools consist of a currycomb, fine body-brush, stiff-bristled brush for 
mane and tail, soft, liberal-sized cloth, wide-toothed, straight comb, and hoof pick. 
The currycomb should never be used on the face, mane or tail, but should be used Currycomb 
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Another Type Currycomb Body Brush 


gently with a backward, forward and circular motion on other 
parts of the body, beginning with the neck. Its purpose is to 
loosen up dirt and dandruff thoroughly. Following this operation 
the brush is used, beginning with the face. Its purpose is to Hoof Pick 
remove all dust, dirt and dandruff from the entire body, following 
the natural direction of the hair. If the currycomb is held in one hand and the brush 
in the other, the loose hair and most of the dirt can be removed from the latter during the 
grooming operation. The straight comb must be used with moderation on the forelock, 
mane and tail. A Dandy or mane brush can ordinarily be used so as not to pull out much 
of the hair. The rag is utilized to remove the dust which falls upon the outer hair coat 
following vigorous brushing. When necessary, the lower limbs should be washed with 
warm water and a good soap, then thoroughly dried. 
A horse’s feet should be examined carefully and cleaned as part of the daily grooming 
Stiff Bristled Brush and especial care given to small stones or gravel which might have found lodgment in the 
frogs or between the shoe and the sole. The hoof pick, which should be blunt on the 
end rather than pointed, is used for the purpose of removing such substances. Should a nail be found to have 
penetrated into the sensitive part of the foot it should be removed promptly, the hole cleaned and soaked with 
iodine or similar remedy, and a veterinarian called to take preventive measures against tetanus, or lockjaw, as it is 
commonly designated. 
The nostrils and eyes should be cleansed regularly with a soft sponge and warm water and a good fly and mosquito 
repellent sprayed on the body during the summer season. 


SHOEING AND CARE OF THE FEET 


Shod or unshod, the feet must be kept level. Shoes must be made to fit the hoofs rather than the reverse. A 
good blacksmith constitutes the best sort of insurance against temporary and permanent lameness and he should 
be employed to reset the shoes monthly. Good caulks are necessary the whole year round as a precaution against 
slipping. If no ice hazard is involved, farm horses may safely be equipped with flat shoes. 

To examine or clean the feet, face the rear and, speaking to the horse, place the hand nearest the horse on the 


Examining Front Foot Examining Hind Foot 
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rump, breast, or high on the leg and, still speaking, let it slide down to the fetlock joint. Lift the leg up and back, 
causing the horse to flex his knee joint, or if a back leg, the hock joint. After examination and cleaning, let the foot 
down easily. Never permit it to fall to the ground under its own weight. Olive or palm oil rubbed into the coro- 
nary band occasionally will help insure healthy hoof growth. A stiff mixture composed of three-quarters linseed 
meal and one-quarter shorts packed well into the hoofs occasionally will assist greatly in keeping them soft and 
healthy. A still better suggestion is to permit the horse to stand in wet clay for several hours once a week. 


Work HarNeEss 


Well-fitted harness is just as necessary for the comfort and well-being of a horse as the clothing worn by a human 
being. It should be as light or as heavy as the work requires and every strap should be properly adjusted to the 
need of the animal. Separate pads, except to protect sores, tender or chafed shoulders or back, should not be used. 

The halter is the only article of harness worn while in the stable or when being led from one place to another. It 
should be lined on top with a piece of sheepskin if the top of the head is sensitive beyond a reasonable degree. 

The tie rope attached to the halter should be approximately four-and-one-half feet in length. If too short, a 
horse cannot lie down comfortably. Serious accidents may occur if sufficiently long to enable the animal to get 
either a front or hind leg over the rope. 

A set of work harness consists of a bridle, collar, hames, saddle and breeching with crupper or tailpiece attached, 
and with the exception of the bridle are put on in that order. The bridle consists of a combination of straps, bit, 
rings, and buckles which fits on the head. The head- 
stall is composed of a headpiece passing behind the ears, 
joining the headband over the forehead. The cheek 
straps run from the sides of the head and are fastened to 
the bit. To them are also attached the blinders—flat, 
leather flaps which prevent the horse from seeing any- 
thing behind him. Their real worth is seriously ques- 
tioned as necessary general equipment. The noseband 
passes round the front of the nose above the nostrils, 
and the throatlatch extends from the top of the cheek 
straps underneath the head. The bit, ordinarily a 
round, straight, steel bar, or a bar broken and jointed 
in the centre, passes through the horse’s mouth behind 
the front teeth. 

The collar, with a pad of curled hair under the facing, 
rests snugly upon the shoulders. The hames fit around 
it and are fastened at the top and bottom by straps. 
To them are attached the traces—straps which pass 
along the horse’s sides and are attached to the whiffle- 
tree of a vehicle. A breast plate lined with sheepskin 


FULLY HARNESSED 


1—Bit 
9—Nose Band 
3—Blinder 


4—Cheek Strap 
5—Throat Latch 
6—Check Rein 
7—Saddle 
8—Trace or Tug 
9—Breeching 
10—Driving Reins 


11—Crupper 
12—Whiffletree 
13—Shaft 


14—Breeching Strap or 
Hold Back Strap 

15—Shaft Band 

16—Girth or Belly Band 

17—Shaft Loop 
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is sometimes used, especially when shoulders are tender, 
in place of the ordinary type. The saddle is a leather 
cushion resting on the back and girthed under the belly 
and held in place by the back band and crupper—a 
narrow, round, strap passing under the tail. The saddle 
supports the shafts by means of leather loops. The 
reins are attached to the bit rings and pass through 
other rings on the hames and saddle. The hind-quarter 
harness consists of the breeching, which passes around 
behind the horse and which is utilized for backing or 
stopping the vehicle, and the hip strap fastened to the 
breeching and passes over the hind quarters. 


Ripinc Harness 


Riding harness consists generally of but two pieces— 
saddle and bridle. A martingale as later described is 
frequently included. The bridle is of the same general 
construction as that described. Blinders are never used on riding horses, except when racing, and the noseband is 
frequently omitted. 

Numerous varieties of bits are used, but they can be classified roughly as “snaffle” and “curb.” The “snaffle” 
for the riding horse generally has a round, smooth-jointed mouthpiece with straight cheek bars, the rings for the 
reins and cheek pieces of the headstall being fixed in the bars at the junction with the mouthpiece. A more severe 
type of “snafHe”’ has a twisted and fluted mouthpiece. Never use a flat float attached to a curb bit, as this presses 
against the roof of the horse’s mouth and is very painful. 

The curb bit is one to which a curb chain or strap is 
fastened to hooks on the upper ends of the cheek bars of 
the bit and passing under the horse’s lower jaw. The 
reins are attached to rings at the lower ends of the cheek 
bars, the leverage thus pressing the curb chain against 
the jaw. The mouthpiece of the curb bit frequently 
has a raised curve in the centre, allowing freedom for 
the tongue and exerting pressure on the base of the jaw. 
An inexperienced or thoughtless rider can treat a horse 
cruelly by means of a bit of this type. 

The riding saddle consists of the framework which is 
valled the “‘tree,”’ the parts of which are termed the 
pommel—the part which rests on the withers—and the 
side bars which curve around into the cantle or hind 
bow. To the tree are fastened straps to which in turn 
the stirrups are attached. They should be carefully 
adjusted to fit the rider in the interest of comfort for 

Riding Harness both man and beast. 

A martingale is a strap with two ends which are 
fastened to the bridle and a single end which passes between a horse’s forelegs and is fastened to the saddle girth. 
Its purpose is to prevent the horse from throwing his head up too high, and is not used, except as fashion dictates, 
unless necessary. 


Showing Trace Looped Over Hames for Convenient Handling 


To Harness A Horse 


Stand on the left side, collar in hand, facing the horse. Open the collar wide enough to pass around the neck, 
but not too wide for fear of springing it. Place the shield which protects the back of the neck in position and strap 
the collar in place, then fasten the strap which is designed to hold the shield in place. If the horse is accustomed 
to it, the tie rope may be unsnapped from the halter and the collar turned upside down already strapped at the top, 
passed over the head, then turned around into proper position. 

The hames strapped together on top with traces attached come next. Face toward the front holding left side of 
hames in the left hand, the right side in the right hand, swinging the right side gently over the horse’s back and let 
them settle in the groove in the collar. Then face the horse and fasten the lower hame strap tightly. 

The saddle with breeching attached is next in order. Face the front, saddle in the left hand, breeching and 
crupper in the right. Place the saddle gently on the horse’s back, then take the right side of the breeching in the 
right hand, the left side in the left hand, spread it over the back and into position. Pick up the tail, place crupper 
around it, buckle into position, then, being careful the saddle is in proper position, fasten the saddle girth. Always 
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rub the hand over the back to make sure the hair is smoothed back and to make sure there are no sores, abrasions 
or hard, foreign substances, before placing a saddle. A small-sized pimple will often develop into a sore of serious 
proportions under the friction caused by a saddle. If a saddle blanket is used it must be placed well forward on the 
withers and then pulled back into place, then lifted up, replaced over the withers and again pulled back into place 
so as to flatten and smooth the hair. All wrinkles should be removed from the various folds of the blanket before 
the saddle is put on. When the saddle is in place the front edge of it should be one hand’s breadth back of the 
shoulder blade in order to allow for freedom of motion of the front legs. The cinch is then pulled up under the 
horse’s chest and fastened with a strap on the left side. There are two girths, or cinches, on most riding saddles. 
They must not be fastened too closely together, but should be pulled up more snugly than the girth on driving or 
work harness. In many instances they should be lined with sheepskin. 

Before placing the bridle, remove the halter. Face the horse. Place the top of the bridle and center of the check- 
rein in the right hand and raise it until the bit is even with the front teeth. If the horse does not open his teeth 
when a little pressure is applied, slip the fingers of the left hand, bit in palm of hand, in the side of the mouth behind 
the front teeth. Pull the bit into position, then bring the hood of the bridle gently over the ears, drop the checkrein 
on the neck near the withers, and fasten the throat latch. Always examine the bit carefully to make sure there are 
no rough edges to injure the tender mouth lining. In cold weather the bit should be slightly warmed before being 
placed in the mouth. A frosty bit will become attached to the tender mouth lining. Before hitching, be sure the 
reins have been run through the rings on the hames and saddle and are lying on the back so that they may be 
grasped in case the horse starts to move forward. 


HitcuHine 


Speak gently when backing a horse between the shafts. If the vehicle is light, it can be pulled forward after the 
animal is properly placed, and the ends of the shafts placed through the loops in the surcingle of the harness. The 
tugs or traces are then fastened to the whiffletree and the straps on the end of the breeching in the staples provided 
for that purpose. The shaft strap is then buckled in place and the horse is ready to be driven. 

In double hitching both horses are backed with the pole of the vehicle lying between them. The pole yoke, or 
spreader, is then fastened to the collar of each animal by means of chains and the traces or tugs are attached to the 
respective singletrees. The singletrees are permanently fastened to a doubletree which in turn is attached to the 
wagon tongue. 

In unhitching, this procedure is reversed. It is very important that the traces be detached first as otherwise the 
horse might start off, pulling the wagon out of control with tongue or shafts dragging along the ground. 


WHEN CAST IN A STALL 


A horse will occasionally become cast in a stall in such manner as to prevent him from regaining his feet. In such 
an emergency, secure a rope, preferably three-quarters of an inch or one inch in diameter, seventeen to twenty feet 
long. Double it, working one-half the length under the neck and body with the other half on top. <A folded 
blanket, heavy burlap sack or other protection should be placed under the rope where it crosses the breast to pre- 
vent chafing or injury of any description. Both ends of the rope should be brought to the rear with the front part 
resting across the breast. One man should haul on the rope, while another pulls on the tail up near the body. Pull 
to the right, then the left and backward, working the horse out gradually. If the animal appears to be unhurt, the 
attempt should be made to make him rise without the use of ropes, harness or slings. A horse rises by first rolling 
up on his sternum, then getting his fore feet under him and sitting up dog fashion. He then gets his rear feet under 
him and stands up on all fours. 

In attempting to make a horse rise, it is wise to try to make him do as he ordinarily would. In other words, 
start out by pushing him on his sternum and then urging him to rise by commanding him to go forward and by 
threatening to slap him on the head or by hitting him across the rump with a flat leather strap in an effort to excite 
him enough to rise under his own power. If this does not work, an assistant should clamp both hands over the 
animal’s nostrils and try to shut off his wind for a second or two. Many times this will stimulate him to rise. If 
not, a further careful examination should be made to ascertain the seriousness and extent of any injury and if none 
is apparent the next move recommended is to lay the horse flat on his side and tie the ends of two ten-foot ropes 
around the tops of the front and rear underside hoofs. 

Then stand back of the horse, remove all stones of any size to avoid bruising the back or withers and pull steadily 
on both ends. As soon as the horse has been pulled completely over, drop the rope. As a general rule he will get 
to his feet without further assistance. At this point if he still fails to rise, it is important to re-emphasize that a 
horse rises first on his front legs. He should be induced or helped, if lying on his side, to roll over so that the chest 
or sternum rests upon the ground. His front legs will be doubled beneath him. A rope loop should be placed 
immediately above both hoofs and the front legs carefully worked out until they are stretched out in front of him 
with the soles of the feet flat upon the ground. If the ground is slippery, spread ashes or sand in front and around 
the animal or tie burlap bags securely to the feet. Two men, one on each side, should stand ready to brace the 
shoulders while one or two others should lift steadily on the tail as the command is given to get up. Steady 
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him for a few moments should he need it, then move him around slowly until he walks in normal fashion. Be- 
fore beginning this operation, a halter or bridle with a five-foot rope attached should be put on for purposes 
of control. 

Internal injury or other undiscovered reason may prevent the codperation of an animal in these attempts to raise 
him and it is strongly urged that in such cases a veterinarian be called for consultation. If none is available, the 
next step is to erect a tripod over the animal. By means of a block and tackle attached and a sling carefully placed 

under the abdomen and chest, the horse can be slowly 
= ar + raised and supported until sufficient strength returns to 
enable him to stand. An automobile tow car equipped 
with a lifting crane or a beam, if in a stable, may be sub- 
stituted for a tripod. 

If a leg has been broken, or other extreme injury sus- 
tained, under ordinary circumstances the animal should 
be shot according to the method described later. The 
owner's written consent should be obtained if possible. 
Otherwise the signatures of reliable witnesses to a state- 
ment containing a clear description of injuries and con- 
ditions should be secured to be used if later dispute 
arises. 
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A Horse in a Ditcu 


A horse which has fallen into a ditch with feet in the 
air presents arisky problem. Unless great care is taken 
a back may be broken or joints dislocated. In such 
cases it is recommended that rope nooses be placed on 
all four feet directly above the hoofs and slowly dragged 
by motor or hand power. [If lifted straight up by crane 
or block and tackle, the free rope ends should first be securely attached to a strong beam in order to equalize 
the weight over as wide an area as possible. 


Approved Lifting Equipment 


Castine HorssEs 


There are a number of ways in which an animal may be cast. The two most common are those involving the 
use of English hobbles and a surcingle casting harness. They consist of four hobbles linked together with a chain 
that will draw them close together. The hobbles are placed on the fetlocks—the chain is placed through the hobble 
links and pulled so that the four hobbles come together. The animal falls on one side, the head controlled and held 
down by an assistant, while a second man controls the hobble chain. 

A surcingle cast harness consists of heavy leather belts which fit over the animal’s back under his chest and over 
his breast. Ropes attach to this harness directly behind the elbow on both sides pass back and around the pastern 
and back to the ring on the harness. When these two ropes are pulled the hind legs are pulled up by the shoulders 
and the horse falls. After the animal is down, the uppermost front leg is flexed and the rope is passed over and 
under the legs several times in such a way as to form a figure eight over the hock and foot. It is imperative that 
one man steady the head to keep him from struggling and turning. At times it becomes necessary to turn a horse 


Casting Hobbles Side Line Attached 
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over when he is cast so that the other legs may be tied 
up or another portion of his anatomy inspected or 
treated. When a surcingle harness is used, the rope 
that has been used in figure-eighting the hock can be 
pulled by two assistants in such a way as to enable the 
animal to be turned over on the opposite side. The 
rope which is then on the top side of the animal holding 
the rear foot up near the shoulder can then be used to 
figure-eight the top hock. Before attempting to cast a 
horse by any method a heavy bed of straw or sand 
should be provided to guard against broken bones or 
other injury. 

Tf an animal has been thrown by use of English 
hobbles, it is wise to pull his feet up close to his body 
so that excessive strain on the animal’s back may be 
‘ overcome. If this is not done, there is a tendency for 

tf50 the animal’s back to become arched more than it should 

Seas be, thus making it possible for him to sprain the liga- 

Front Foot Tied Up ments of the back by thrashing about. The feet may 

be pulled up close to the animal’s body by passing the 

rope to which the chain passing through the hobbles is fastened over the animal’s back and under his body. This 

rope is tied to the chain again, thus holding the animal’s feet up close to his belly. It is important that the four 

feet be not drawn too closely together, so that they can be pulled up to his body with a minimum of discomfort 
to the animal. 
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BALKING 


Horses balk often for very good reasons: overloads, slippery pavements, lameness, fatigue, tight or poorly fitting 
collar, jerking on the mouth and other abuses by the driver. In these cases the trouble ends when the cause is 
eliminated. However, some animals are chronic balkers and will stand stock still and refuse to move despite 
coaxing and beating, without warning of any nature. The habit could probably be traced back to faulty breaking 
when a colt or to mistreatment of some character or other. 

If a horse suddenly stops and refuses to go on, examine for cause. Failing to find anything wrong, it is suggested 
that a front foot be picked up and the shoe rapped smartly with a small stone or other hard object. The idea 
is based upon the theory that a horse has a one-track mind and if his attention can be diverted for a moment or two 
he will forget he refused to proceed. As soon as he seems interested in what is happening to his foot, drop it and 
tell him to ‘‘get up.” This is not a sure-fire remedy, but is worth a trial. 

If it does not work, take hold of the bridle and try to lead the animal, speaking firmly to him at the same time. 
Confirmed balkers will at times rear up on their hind legs in response to this treatment. In such cases a rope, tied 
so the knot will not slip, should be placed around the 
neck directly behind the ears and the end run through 
the bit-ring so that when the horse rears he will be under 
some kind of control. A balking horse can sometimes 
be induced to turn around in a circle or walk in a zigzag 
line when he will not go straight ahead. A little leading 
of this sort will often result in his going ahead after a 
minute or two. 

Horses have been permanently broken of this bad 
habit by reining them quite close to a good, level-headed, 
honest working-mate. Some will work steadily day 
after day in a double hitch, only balking when worked 
alone. 


Mepicatine A Horse 


Powders. When powders are used they can best be 
administered by sprinkling over the grain at feeding Capsule 
time. This simple method is recommended in those 
cases where medication has to be prolonged over an extended period and when a horse is hard to handle. 
Capsules. Capsules are given either by hand or by use of a balling gun. The gun is placed at the side of the 
mouth and back of the tongue and the capsule is released and swallowed by the animal. The capsules used may 
contain any form of medicament, either liquid, powder or pills. Many large-animal remedies are now prepared 
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in the form of large pills designed to fit the regulation- 
sized capsule. 

Liquids. Liquids may be given in capsules, if con- 
centrated, or by drenching, or by use of the stomach 
tube. Horses are rather difficult to drench as they 
throw their heads, making it difficult to keep the bottle 
in the side of the mouth. When possible to drench a 
horse, it is done by placing the neck of a bottle in the 
corner of the mouth and slowly pouring the medicine 
into the mouth. ‘The head should be tilted back slightly 
so that the medicine will run back into the mouth and 
be swallowed. Attention should be called to the danger 
that a horse might bite and crush the neck of a glass 
bottle, seriously cutting the tongue or tender mouth Mie 1 I 
parts. For this reason a bottle fitted with a rubber a fee fi 
neck five inches or less in length is reeommended. If S Ae Ey 
the animal begins to gag, drop the head at once and Balling- Gun 
give him a rest for a minute or two. Otherwise there is 
grave danger the liquid will enter the lungs by way of 
the trachea, causing pneumonia to develop. Never 
drench any animal through the nostrils. A stomach 
tube only should be utilized for that purpose. 

Stomach Tube. A stomach tube should only be used 
by an expert. It is especially useful where large amounts 
of liquids are to be administered. The tube is lubri- 
rated with a small amount of vaseline and passed 
through the nostril into the esophagus and finally into 
the stomach. Liquids to be given are then forced 
through the tube by a special pump. 


EXAMINATION OF Moutu AND TEETH oF A HorsE 


If either the mouth or teeth are afflicted with any 
disease or malformation, it is impossible for the animal 
to masticate his food properly and before long digestive 
trouble will develop. Examination may be made with 
or without a speculum. 

If the mouth is to be examined without a speculum, 
the examiner should stand in front of the horse and in- 
sert his thumbs into the sides of the mouth, the hands 


Drenching Stomach Tube and Method of Using 
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being held up over the nose. 


The thumbs are pressed up against the hard palate. 


This will induce the horse to 


open his mouth. To inspect the right side of the mouth, the tongue should be grasped by the right hand and pulled 
gently out the left side of the mouth, reversing the process to examine the left side. 
A more thorough and leisurely examination can be made, however, with the use of a speculum, making it possible 


Opening Mouth 


amateur. In many cases they are only indicated by 
the gum recession about the tooth. They should be 
removed. In old horses this can be done by use of a 


to hold the head so as to fully utilize all available light. 
The mouth should be inspected frequently for lacera- 
tions or ulcerations of the tongue and cheeks and for 
diseased and sharp-edged teeth. 

Because of the manner in which a horse chews, the 
outside edges of the upper cheek teeth and inside edges 
of the lower cheek teeth at times become long, jagged 
and sharp. When this condition exists, a special rasp- 
like instrument, termed a float, is placed in the back of 
the mouth on the sharp edges and pulled forward. This 
will file off the sharp edges and prevent further injury 
to the tongue and cheeks. The grinding surfaces of the 
cheek teeth are naturally rough in order to permit 
thorough mastication and should be left that way. 
Any spike-like projections should be chipped off and 
smoothed with the float. This chipping is done with a 


special cutter very much like an enlarged pruning shear 
and is called an open-faced cutter. 
Diseased teeth are at times hard to recognize by an 


Float in Use 


molar extractor, which is set on the tooth and traction 
and twisting applied, until the tooth is loosened and 
comes out. In younger horses it is necessary to trephine 
through the maxillary sinus and repel the teeth with an 
especially designed punch. Floating and extraction of 
teeth should never be attempted except by a trained 
man, preferably a good veterinarian. 


Molar Extractor 
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To DETERMINE AGE 


A horse has 12 incisor teeth and 24 molars. Geldings always have four bridle teeth, in addition. On rare occa- 
sions, they are found in mares. At times, wolf teeth develop in front of the molars in all horses. ‘They must be 
extracted at once because the bit will rub against them and cause an irritation of the membranes of the mouth. 

A young horse almost without exception has good molars; in fact, all teeth are ordinarily perfect except in cases 
of injury. In determining the age of a horse it is customary to examine the lower incisor teeth first. A horse’s 
permanent incisor teeth are all erupted at 5 years and are in complete wear at 6 years of age. All incisor teeth lose 
their cups through continuous wear. The indentation of the enamel becomes less and less prominent due to the 
high areas around the cavity wearing down. ‘The center incisor teeth (the 
two middle ones) lose their cups at 7 years, the two middle incisors lose their 
cups at 8 years, and the two corner incisor teeth lose their cups at 9 years. 
At 9 years of age a definite hook is seen on the lateral corners of the two 
upper corner incisor teeth. The upper incisor teeth during the last 3 years 
mentioned have been undergoing wear and many times the tooth cups are 
hardly visible. However, in many horses it is possible to determine the 
age quite accurately until 12 years. The cups in the center incisor teeth 
disappear at 10 years, the cups in the middle incisors disappear at 11 years, 
and the cups of the corner incisors disappear at 12 years. A hook is also 
seen on the upper corner incisors at 12 years of age. 

Tue Twitcu 

Due to a horse’s great strength, it is many times necessary to control 
him for limited periods by using a twitch on his upper lip. The twitch 
consists of a sturdy, round, wooden handle about two feet in length with a 
loop of soft rope or heavy cord run through a hole about an inch from one 
end. It is applied by grasping the upper lip through the rope loop and 
tightening the rope upon the lip by rotating the handle. Although brutal 
in principle, it can and should be used without abuse. It acts by squeezing 
the lip sufficiently to distract the animal’s attention from whatever operation is being performed. To use more 
force than is absolutely necessary defeats its very purpose, and in addition such misuse may cause labial paralysis. 
When the twitch is applied, the mucous membrane must be turned in. After removal, the lip should be rubbed 
until circulation has become normal. 


Twitch Applied 
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The following paragraphs are devoted to ailments and treatment. Certain situations are 
indicated where the services of a veterinarian are imperative, but it should be borne in mind that 
the safety and welfare of any animal is best insured by seeking professional advice. 
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LAMENESS 
By Herbert M. Tabbut, D.V.M., and George W. Mather, D.V.M. 


AMENESS, as the term implies, refers to any dis- 
RINGBONE (1) 


4U turbance in locomotion. Due to the frequency 
with which it is encountered, animal welfare agents 
should become thoroughly familiar with symptoms and 
treatment for all types of lameness. ‘The causes of 
disturbance in locomotion can be varied and many in 
number, such as accidental nail punctures, improper 
shoeing, structural weaknesses of bones, tendons or 
ligaments, contracted hoofs and sand cracks. Certain 
types are classed as mechanical. These are due to old 
bone growths usually around joints which mechanically 
interfere with the function of the limb involved. They 
are usually unsightly but cause no pain, and a horse 
with such a defect is ordinarily fit for certain types of 
labor. A few of the more important causes will be 
considered in this article. 


Ringbone is an inflammation of the joint surfaces of 
the feet and the attachments of the ligaments holding 
together the surfaces of the phalangeal joints. 
ciated with this inflammation is a production of bony- 
like tissue in the inflamed areas which eventually unites 
the bones solidifying the joint. During the early stages 
of the inflammation and until the union of the joint is 
complete, considerable pain is experienced by the ani- 
mal. This type of lameness is ordinarily seen in draft 
animals. Its cause is thought to be associated with an 
improper balance of calcium salts in the diet plus ex- 
treme concussion on the hoofs, consequently being seen 
primarily in animals which do heavy draft work and 
pound hard pavements day after day. 


Asso- 
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EXPLANATION OF CHART 


The anatomical chart on page 10 is for the purpose of designating the various parts of a horse. 


In discussing ail- 


ments a figure will be used for reference purposes to indicate the approximate spot of the body afflicted on the charts 
below: 


1. Ring Bone 6. Shoe Boil 10. Poll Evil 
2. Side Bone 7. Stifling 11. Si 

3. Spavin 8A. Saddle Galls ee: By 
4. Capped Hock 8B. Shoulder Galls 12. Splint 
§. Sprained Tendons 9. Fistula of the Withers 13. Quittor 


SIDEBONE (2) 


Sidebone is an inflammation of the lateral cartilages 
of the last phalanx in which there is a production of 
bone-like tissue. To a certain extent it resembles ring- 
bone. This bone-like tissue acts as a foreign body and 
produces considerable pain to the animal. 


SPAVIN (3) 


Spavin is similar to both sidebone and ringbone in 
that it is an inflammation of the bones that form the 
hock joint and is accompanied by a productive type of 
inflammation that results in bone-like spicules forming 
on the surface and at the tendinous attachments of the 
This results in considerable pain and usually in 
a uniting of the bones which go to form the hock joint. 


bones. 


Cappep Hock (4) 


Capped hock is a condition in which there is a 
chronic inflammation at the point of the hock resulting 
in large amounts of scar tissue and an increased amount 
of synovial fluid in the structures about the point of the 
hock. This pathology results in a large enlargement 


over the hock, giving it a covered or cap-like appear- 
5 oes re ; 

ance. This condition usually results from trauma to 

the area. 


*“SHOEBOIL’ (6) 


“Shoeboil” is a chronic inflammation of the skin and 
deeper structures seen at the elbow of horses. This 
condition usually is a result of the horse lying in such a 
way that the shoe of the foot contacts the elbow. After 
weeks and weeks of such contact the chronic inflamma- 
tion is produced and results in a rather serious enlarge- 
ment. 

STIFLING (7) 

Stifling is a condition affecting the so-called stifle 
joint of a horse (which corresponds to the knee joint) in 
which the patella or knee-cap joint becomes lodged over 
the end of the thigh bone. ‘This condition arises when 
there is a slight stretching of the ligaments of the knee- 
cap, this stretching allowing the knee-cap to rise higher 
than it should normally. The knee-cap, when risen in 
this abnormal position, will hook or lock over an eleva- 
tion of the thigh bone. When this occurs it 1s necessary 
to extend the affected leg as extremely as possible and 
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gently massage the stifle off the thigh bone. Once a 
horse has been stifled, the condition is apt to reoccur. 
A long rest should be given following replacement of the 
stifle. 


SPRAINED TENDON (5) 


Sprained tendon, as the term implies, refers to a 
stretching and bruising of the tendons on the back sur- 
faces of the legs of horses. This condition usually is 
seen where excessive strain is put on these structures, 
especially in hunters, racers and polo ponies. The 
tendons are stretched because of the strain and acute 
inflammation and pain results. 


SPLINT (12) 


Splint is a condition seen in horses in which the second 
and fourth metatarsal or metacarpal bones become in- 
flamed at their proximal ends at the junction with the 
third metatarsal or metacarpal bone. Here again a 


BOTTOM VIEW OF HOOF 


LINE OF SOFT 
~~ HORN BETWEEN 
WALL AND SOLE 


productive type of inflammation is seen in which small 
spicules of bone are deposited between the contiguous 
bones and the others involved. This inflammation 
causes the horse considerable pain, as indicated by 
lameness. 


“FOUNDER ” 


“Founder,” or laminitis, as it is frequently called, is 
an acute condition in which there is production of 
serum or lymph-like material between the sensitive 
laminal tissues of the hoof and the hard non-sensitive 
horn. ‘The cause of this condition is not thoroughly 
understood, but it is thought to be digestive in origin. 
It is usually seen in animals that have eaten a large 
amount of grain—for example, an animal which gets 
loose in the barn at night and eats a very large amount 
of grain. ‘‘ Founder” is also seen in horses which have 
been allowed to drink their fill of cold water when the 
animal is very warm, and then allowed to stand for an 
hour or more. This condition causes extreme pain and 
may result in chronic lameness. 


INJURIES TO THE SOLE OF THE Foor 


Any sharp object if stepped upon by the horse may 
produce an injury through the sole of the foot into the 
sensitive tissues beneath. This will result in extreme 


pain and in lameness. Rusty nails are the most com- 
mon cause of this type of injury. Treatment has been 
suggested in a foregoing chapter entitled “Grooming.” 


Corns 


A corn is a bruised area on the sole of the foot that re- 
sults from stepping on a stone or any other small, hard 
object or from contraction of the heel of the foot. This 
bruised area becomes more vascular than normal, 
producing areas extremely sensitive and the horse goes 
lame. These areas at times will abscess. 

It is necessary that the area be protected and that any 
decaying corn flesh be removed with a curette and 
tincture of iodine applied. The foot should be band- 
aged with a piece of gauze with a suitable antiseptic 
applied to the wound. 


QuiTror (13) 


This condition is caused by an injury to the lateral 
cartilage of the foot resulting in death of part of that 
cartilage. This condition resembles a chronic abscess 
and must receive surgical attention in order to be dealt 
with successfully. 


THRUSH 


Thrush is a term designating necrosis of the frog of 
the foot. This condition arises in animals that spend 
considerable time standing in manure or filth, the actual 
condition being due to a filth-borne bacteria. The 
frog becomes soft and decaying in appearance and the 
animal goes lame. 

Treatment consists in removing the horse from filthy 
paddocks and stalls, carefully curetting away all necrotic 
material from the frog, and the application of 5% 
formaldehyde compresses. 


DistocatEep FerLock 


Dislocation of the fetlock of a horse refers to a dis- 
membering of the bones forming the fetlock joint. 
This condition is seen usually in steeplechasing, hunting 
and racing animals and is caused by extreme pressure 
being applied to any one of the four feet, the entire 
impact of the animal’s weight coming down on the side 
of the foot rather than on the sole of the foot. This 
condition is usually seen only in the fore feet, but can be 
seen in the hind feet. 

If the dislocation is a severe one with the tendons 
being badly sprained and stretched, it is possible that 
the animal will never be useful for the purpose intended 
again. However, if the tendons and ligaments about 
the fetlock are just slightly stretched and the dislocation 
is a very transient one, repair might be sufficient to en- 
able the animal to be used for his intended purpose. 

Treatment consists of rest, application of mild 
counter-irritants, massage and in severe cases splintage, 
the splint being only knee high. Horses do not tolerate 
splintage well, especially if the knee and hock are in- 
volved and immobilized by the splint. Care should be 
taken that the leg is well padded and that the animal’s 
quarters are well bedded. 
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OrHER Causes OF LAMENESS 


There are many other conditions which cause lame- 
ness, but special attention is called to obscure types of 
shoulder troubles, including bone dislocation and 
rheumatism, which require expert veterinary treatment. 


Treatment of Lameness 


The first consideration in the treatment of lameness is 
to determine which leg is involved. This is frequently 
difficult where the ailment is not pronounced. Jn all 
cases it is wise to seek veterinary advice. In the mean- 
time, the animal must be rested, except in cases of 
“founder.” Mild exercise following this disease is fre- 
quently found to be beneficial. In all cases except the 
one mentioned rest and time are two very imperative 
factors and it is unwise to use the horse for an extended 
period unless the condition is of a very minor nature. 


Galls 


Excessive pressure or friction on any portion of a 
horse’s body will result in a sore caused from the trauma. 
This type of sore is ordinarily known as a gall. The 
most common locations for galls are on the shoulders of 
draft animals and on the backs of horses used for riding. 
In their acute form they are small, elevated areas that 
are sensitive and warm to the touch. These areas will 
frequently ooze serum. If a horse is constantly galled 
in any particular area, the galls become chronic. In 
this type of involvement there will be found a mass of 
hard, fibrous, connective tissue, varying greatly as to 
size, beneath and in the skin. This mass of tissue acts 
as a foreign body and will cause much discomfort if 
continued pressure is applied. 


PREVENTION OF GALLS 


The prevention of galls is much more important than 
their treatment and is equally simple. Proper sized 
collars will prevent them on draft animals and properly 
padded and adjusted saddles will prevent them on sad- 
dle horses. It is of sufficient importance to stress again 
the point that in placing a saddle blanket that the hair 
and skin must be perfectly clean and that the hair must 
be in the natural direction when the blanket is placed. 
If the handler will first carefully place the blanket a few 
inches forward of its proper location and then gently 
pull it back, the hair beneath the blanket will lie smooth. 
The saddle is then placed on the animal’s back and the 
cinches are tightened as already directed. 


‘TREATMENT OF GALLS 


Acute galls are best treated by astringent solutions 
applied to the involved area. Rest for a sufficient 
period to permit complete healing is important. Mildly 
chronic galls are best treated by lubricant preparations 
such as graphite suspensions. This will prevent ex- 
cessive friction, and will eliminate constant aggravation. 
Chronic galls in which there are large masses of fibrous 
tissue present must be removed surgically and sufficient 


time allowed for their healing before the animal is again 
put into service. 


Fistula of the Withers and Similar 
Conditions 


Fistula of the withers and two other similar condi- 
tions, namely “poll evil” and “‘sit fast,” are conditions 
arising from an infection and necrosis of the ligamentum 
nuchae; a large ligament or band of elastic connective 
tissue attached to the spines of the thoracic vertebrae 
and to the poll region of a horse’s head. These condi- 
tions are thought to be due to several causes. Some 
authorities believe that a particular bacteria is the 
cause, others that an angleworm-like parasite is respon- 
sible, while still others think it is a non-specific inflamma- 
tion resulting from trauma. ‘‘ Poll evil” is found at the 
uppermost portion of the poll (10), “‘sitfast’? at the 
point on the neck where the collar rests (11), and fistula 
of the withers at the highest point of the withers (9). 
In all of these conditions there is a swelling and in many 
instances a wound. In all cases it is wise to take the 
horse from work and to summon veterinary assistance. 
The treatment will depend upon the severity of the case. 
Surgical intervention is usually necessary. 


Tetanus 


Tetanus, or lockjaw as it is commonly called, is a 
toxaemia which usually results from an infected external 
injury. The condition is caused by the tetanus organ- 
ism which infects a wound and from that site gives off 
toxins which circulate in the animal’s blood stream and 
unite with nerve tissue. The involved nerve tissue 
causes characteristic symptoms of tetanus. The out- 
standing symptom is extreme rigidity caused by spasm 
of all the voluntary musculature. With tetanus, an 
animal’s reflexes are greatly increased. At the snap of a 
twig or clapping of the hands the entire body goes into 
spasms and the animal will stand in hobby-horse fashion 
with his legs spread and his head outstretched. In a 
horse the third eyelid is usually protruded in a very 
marked manner and the tail is extended back and arches 
down at some distance from the body. 

Tetanus can best be prevented by the thorough treat- 
ment of any wound and by the administration of tetanus 
antitoxin. During the last few years a product has been 
developed for the prevention of this disease which is 
quite different from tetanus antitoxin. It is frequently 
administered as a preventive measure where no injury 
has been sustained. This is a very wise practice. 

Treatment for tetanus consists of placing the affected 
animal in a darkened, well-ventilated, quiet box stall 
and the administration of huge doses of tetanus anti- 
toxin and stimulants. Veterinary assistance is impera- 
tive as soon as early symptoms are noticed. 


Tumors 


Tumors are not at all unusual in horses. The most 
common type is melanotic. Tumor is very commonly 
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found in white horses of advanced age. They may ap- 
pear in any location, but are usually seen on the back 
parts of the body. They first appear as small bunches 
beneath the skin, and ordinarily increase as time goes 
on. Another very common site for tumor formation is 
the third eyelid, and is ordinarily removed as soon as 
the condition is noticed. 

Prevention of tumor is out of the question in that the 
cause is not understood. They appear not to be con- 
tagious. Treatment will depend upon the particular 
type of growth and its location. Veterinary advice 
should be sought. 

Lice 

Lice are small, gray insects that occasionally feed on 
blood and scales of skin. Heavy infestations may cause 
loss of weight and vitality. They may best be treated 
by a very thorough cleaning of the stable and by spray- 
ing the animal with sulphurized oil. The condition 
does not offer much of a problem during the warm 
summer months of the year, but is extremely serious in 
the winter, as it is not only hard to make a thorough job 
of cleaning the stable but it is impossible to spray an 
animal with oil as the coat will lose its insulating quality 
and render him susceptible to exposure. During cold 
weather frequent dustings of a good lice powder are 
recommended when infestation occurs. 


Roaring 


Roaring is a respiratory condition due to the paralysis 
of the small muscle in the horse’s larynx which controls 
the tension of the vocal cord. When this muscle is 
paralyzed the vocal cord is allowed to flutter in the 
larynx during respiration and a very audible fluttering 
sound is produced. This sound is known as “roaring.” 
The only satisfactory treatment is a surgical procedure 
in which a small amount of mucous membrane is re- 
moved near the vocal cord. 


Heaves 


Heaves, or chronic alveolar emphysema, is a condition 
affecting the lungs of horses in which there is a de- 
generation of the tissue supporting the so-called air sacs 
of the lung and the elastic connective tissue of the lung. 
This condition is thought to be brought about by ex- 
cessive amounts of hard work, poor nutrition and, in 
some cases, dusty and extremely poor roughage given 
over a long period of time. 

Respiration consists of an inspiratory and expiratory 
phase. The former is accompanied by contraction of 
the diaphragm and one set of costal muscles, while ex- 
piration ordinarily is a matter of relaxation of these 
same sets of muscles and is comparatively a passive mo- 
tion. In a case of heaves, where the normal elasticity 
of the lungs is gone and where the aeration surface is 
considerably lessened, it is necessary for the animal to 
contract his abdominal musculature in order to force air 
from the lungs. After a heavy animal has exercised for 
a short time and becomes in a state of oxygen debt, or 


air hungry, it becomes necessary for him to very forcibly 
contract his abdominal muscles, thus as quickly as 
possible forcing the air from his lungs so that the neces- 
sary respiratory movement can be completed. This 
results in a very audible breathing or heavy sound, 
hence the name. 


TREATMENT 


Once this condition has developed in a horse it is im- 
perative that he do no more hard labor. It is impor- 
tant that his food be kept dust free and of very good 
quality. It is wise to wet the food down, especially 
hay, before it is given. Various medical agents will 
help, but there is no cure for the condition; merely 
control. 


Hemorrhages 


Hemorrhage, or bleeding, is a common cause of death 
in all animals and man, particularly when one or more 
large vessels are severed. Prompt treatment, therefore, 
is imperative. Tourniquets are perhaps the most 
effective means of temporary control. If the escaping 
blood comes in spurts, it is caused by a severed artery 
and the tourniquet should be applied between the wound 
and the heart. The knot in the tourniquet or a small, 
smooth stone should be placed over the bleeding artery 
before the pressure is applied so as to compress it. 

If the bleeding is steady, a vein has probably been 
cut and the pressure should be applied below the 
wound. Any tourniquet should be loosened at least 
every twenty minutes to permit circulation to be re- 
stored to the deprived areas even though bleeding 
resumes. Sterile pads tightly bound over the wound 
constitute another means of hemorrhage control. In 
any event, the service of a veterinarian should be 
procured as promptly as possible. Adrenalin and other 
chemical agents are practically useless in severe hem- 


orrhages. 
Colic 


Colic is a term which means abdominal pain, and can 
be applied to any form of abdominal pain. It is usually 
due to digestive disorders such as acute dilation of the 
stomach, excessive fermentation and gas formation in 
the small or large intestines, the invasion of the anterior 
mesenteric artery by larval strongyles, the twisting of 
some portion of the intestine upon itself, a strangulated 
hernia, or it may be due to kidney stones or urine stop- 
page, or acute inflammation of the liver, or by impaction 
of the intestines. 

Therefore, the term “colic” is an indefinite, all-in- 
clusive term. Treatment, of course, to be effective 
must be directed at correcting the cause of the trouble. 
In long-drawn-out cases sedatives such as cannabis 
indica will dull the pain. In most cases ammonium 
carbonate, given in capsules, is helpful as a stimulant, 
antacid, and carminative. Ounce doses of aromatic 
spirits of ammonia, 4-ounce doses of fluid extract of 
nux vomica or camphor are helpful in certain cases. 
Small doses of gentian or ginger are helpful. An ounce 
of creolin in a gallon of water may be pumped into the 
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stomach as an alternate. Do not, however, try more 
than one of these remedies at a time. If a twist occurs 
it, of course, must be untwisted. The colic due to the 
invasion of the arterial wall by larval parasites is difficult 
to treat except by relieving the pain until nature enlarges 
the artery. Strangulated hernias, particularly in stal- 
lions, must be promptly operated. Intestinal impac- 
tions must be loosened and broken up. Animals that 
are prone to thrash around violently should be cross-tied 
in the stall so that they cannot lie down. Arecoline, or 
arecoline products, should not be used by other than 
skilled hands because a rupture of the intestine will 
result if improperly administered. The symptoms of 
colic are many and varied. The animal usually begins 
to show discomfort by turning his head to look at his 
flank (19 on Anatomical Chart) and by stamping his 
feet and indicating great uneasiness. In severe cases he 
will go down, thrash, and turn and roll from side to side. 
It is a good rule to try to induce the victim to stand. 
Usually the temperature rises, the pulse is rapid and 
breathing is more rapid than usual. Animals severely 
afflicted ordinarily have little regard for any injury 
they may inflict upon themselves. 

A veterinarian should be called in any case of colic 
because he is trained and skilled in the art of determin- 
ing which of the causes mentioned applies to the 
patient in question. 


Sunstroke 


Sunstroke and heatstroke are diseases of the horse 
commonly encountered during the summer months. 
As the names imply they are different in cause and 
therefore must be treated differently, although the 
appearance of the two disorders is quite similar. 

Sunstroke occurs in animals working in the sun or 
exposed to the sun’s rays. It is due to the effects of 
the actinic rays of the sun on the brain. Sunstroke 
victims are likely to appear excited, soon after which 
they become incoordinate. Sunstroke can be differenti- 
ated from heatstroke most efficiently by the use of a 
clinical thermometer. A horse with sunstroke has a 
temperature close to normal, which is approximately 
100° F., while a victim of heatstroke has a temperature 
so high that the average clinical thermometer will not 
record it. 

Treatment of sunstroke should consist of the applica- 
tion of ice packs or other cold applications to the poll 
region; that is, the area between the ears. A veterina- 
rian should be called without delay. Sunstroke can be 
largely prevented by allowing the mane and forelock 
to grow instead of roaching or hogging them. The 
straw hats so frequently seen on farm horses are like- 
wise used to keep out the damaging rays. 


Heatstroke 


Heatstroke is usually met with in very hot, humid 
weather in animals that are doing heavy work, particu- 
larly after several consecutive, hot, humid days. It is 
a condition characterized at the outset by a slowing-up, 
by very rapid breathing and very soon by incoordina- 


tion and going down. The hard-working animal has 
been sweating normally and getting along fine, but 
about the time the slowing-up and worried appearance 
commences perspiration ceases and the hair coat be- 
comes dry. It is due to a disturbance in function of the 
heat-regulating mechanism of the body. 

Treatment should be directed toward increasing the 
heat loss by cooling the surface of the body to within 
two or three degrees of normal as quickly as possible by 
playing a hose upon his entire body. Some veterinari- 
ans attempt to further decrease the heat loss by intro- 
ducing cold water into the large intestine by means of 
a stomach tube and pump. ‘The animal should be kept 
quiet until his equilibrium returns. Thereafter he 
should not be subjected to hard work tor several months. 
A veterinarian should be called to treat both the above 
conditions. 


Azoturia 


Azoturia, commonly called Monday Morning Sick- 
ness, or black water, is a serious disease of well-fed, 
young horses. It occurs after a day of rest on full feed, 
and usually appears during the first twenty minutes or 
so of work the day after. The horse will be noticed to 
have more spirit than usual and it will be difficult to 
keep him down to his ordinary pace. In a very short 
time a staggering gait is observed, and if driven still 
farther the horse will go down. The affected muscles 
become hard — urine is coffee-colored. 

Prevention of this disease is much more effective than 
curative measures, and consists in cutting the grain 
ration in half on days when the animal is not being 
worked. The most effective treatment can be given by 
the driver. He should stop the horse immediately if he 
observes the excitement mentioned. The horse should 
be left where he happens to be unless a protected spot 
can be located very near by, and treated while still on 
his feet. He stands a much better chance of recovering 
than would be the case were he driven or carried to the 
stable in an ambulance. A gallon or two of strong black 
coffee is a suggested measure of treatment pending the 
arrival of a veterinarian. Intermuscular injections of 
ethereal camphorated oil are helpful in advanced cases 
for keeping up the circulation. Sweet spirits of niter, 
Haarlem oil and aromatic spirits of ammonia are age-old 
remedies. Some veterinarians have obtained good re- 
sults with calcium gluconate, given intravenously. 


Encephalomyelitis 


Infectious equine encephalomyelitis is a condition 
affecting the central nervous system of horses. En- 
cephalomyelitis is caused by a virus agent which is 
transmitted from one horse to another by blood-sucking 
mosquitoes and various other forms of insect life. It is a 
condition usually seen during the latter part of the 
spring and summer months when mosquitoes are most 
prevalent. 

SyMPTOMS 


Horses affected with encephalomyelitis may show 
any of the symptoms seen in demented horses. They 
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may be hypersensitive and nervous at the onset, the 
symptoms gradually changing to those of depression, or 
the animal may have an onset characterized by extreme 
depression. During these symptoms of depression, the 
horse may stand in unnatural postures or may push 
his head into the side of a building and try to walk 
through it, or he may walk in circles. This condition 
is highly fatal, especially where the causative agent is 
of the eastern type. The western type of encephalo- 
myelitis is not so highly fatal. 


TREATMENT 


Treatment consists of administering a serum pro- 
duced against the causative agent. Also it is necessary 
that the animal be restrained and well bedded, so that 
bodily harm will not come to him. At times it is 
necessary that animals be nourished by administering 
food through a stomach tube, as it is impossible to 
prehend their food. The lips are paralyzed in many 
cases. Prognosis is usually very unsatisfactory. 


Glanders 


Glanders is an infectious and contagious disease 
affecting the horse and the entire genus to which he 
belongs, as well as man. It is caused by a specific 
germ picked up, usually by breathing infected air or 
from actual contact. Infection as a rule gains entrance 
through the respiratory tract which the germ generally 
attacks. The first symptoms are those of an extremely 
severe cold, together with large amounts of pus in the 
nose and eyes. This stage is present for ten days to 
two weeks, after which the acuteness of the condition 
becomes less evident and the animal becomes less 
noticeably ill. During this stage, however, there are 
still many ulcerous lesions in the upper respiratory tract 
and it is possible for an afflicted animal to readily trans- 
mit the disease. During this secondary stage the 
discharge from the nose and eyes is much less noticeable 
and in some cases absent. After a month or two the 
ulcerous areas in the upper respiratory passages heal 
comparatively well and there may be no noticeable 
symptoms of the disease. The animal, however, can 
still transmit the disease to others and to man. 

At times the glanders germ will locate in portions of 
the body other than the respiratory tract, the lymph 
nodes being the common seat of infection. In most 
cases the nodes involved will abscess. They are usu- 
ally seen in the cervical region and will form nodules 
or so-called farey buds. At times the pulmonary 
lymph nodes will be involved and the animal will die 
from a suppurative pleurisy, while in other cases the 
mesenteric lymph nodes are involved and the animal 
may die from a septic peritonitis. 


TREATMENT 


Because glanders is an extremely contagious condi- 
tion in horses and man and must be kept under control, 
it is wise to destroy a glanders horse and burn the 
carcass, thus destroying all the infection it contains. If 


burning is not possible, the body should be buried 
deeply and covered with quicklime. 

It is possible to determine whether or not an animal 
has ever been affected with glanders or is in the early 
stages of the disease by the use of mallein. 


W Dummy ” 


A “dummy” is a horse with a very low I.Q., or a 
horse whose mental faculties are not as high as those of 
the average of his species. This condition may be 
present from birth or may be brought about by menin- 
gitis. It is quite commonly a result of encephalomy- 
elitis and cannot be successfully treated. The horse 
should be humanely disposed of. A horse so afflicted 
will stand for hours with a mouthful of hay, making no 
attempt to chew it. A sharp tap on the foot above the 
coronary band and the insertion of a finger in an ear 
will bring no response from such an animal. 


How to Shoot 


When it becomes necessary to put away any animal, 
large or small, it is entitled to the most merciful death 
possible. In dealing with horses an animal welfare 
agent should, with rare exceptions, confine himself to 
shooting with a .38 caliber revolver. 

He should stand directly in front of the horse and, 
resting his left hand lightly two or three inches above 
the nose, shoot, holding the end of the gun an inch or 
two from the head so that the bullet will enter about 
one-half inch to the side and one inch above where lines 
would cross if drawn from the right ear to the left eye 
and from the left ear to the right eye, aiming slightly 
downward so that the bullet will enter the medulla 
oblongata, or base of the brain. If the gun is held at 
right angles to the sloping forehead, the proper course 
of the bullet will be assured. 

The common tendency is to shoot too low rather than 
too high. 

The horse will fall perpendicularly unless suffering 
from lockjaw. In such cases, or when the animal lies 
in an awkward position, the gun should be aimed so 
that the bullet will travel from the hollow above the 
eye to the base of the opposite ear. Due to muscular 
rigidity, a horse afflicted with lockjaw will fall forward, 
and if shooting from directly in front the agent should 
be prepared to jump aside quickly. 

On account of the danger of a bullet emerging from 
the side of the neck or from under the ear if the side 
shot is used, spectators must be compelled to stand ten 
or fifteen feet in front of the horse. 

Immediately after shooting, tap an eye smartly with 
a finger. If no reflex action is noted, it is an indication 
the bullet has found its proper mark. Otherwise a 
second shot should be carefully made. 

The legs may be drawn up and extended two or 
three times before the horse dies, but unless the eye 
reflex indicates otherwise the animal is totally uncon- 
scious. However, the agent must not leave the scene 

(Continued on page 31, first column) 
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Lynn Hosea 


On the day following his forty-eighth birthday, May 28th, and on the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
employment with the League, Agent Lynn Hosea was killed in Somerville as a result of a collision in which his 
small animal ambulance was overturned. 


The esteem in which he was held was manifested by the letters and floral tributes which came from police 
and fire departments in Greater Boston and from outlying districts, as well as from members of the League 


and fellow employees. 


Generous to a fault, ever happy and cheerful, loyal to his friends and the institution he served so long and 


faithfully—that is the partial measure of Lynn Hosea. 


His passing is recorded with feelings of deep regret. 


THE BALD EAGLE WINS FEDERAL PROTECTION 


ENE DING to an 
article in the 
Springfield Republican 
and supporting litera- 
ture, the American Blue 
Cross Society for Ani- 
mal Relief is entitled 
to the major share of 
the credit for Federal 
protection of the Bald 
Eagle, which has just 
been extended after a 
series of efforts extend- 
ing over the past twenty 
years. It had _ been 
held that such a law 
would infringe upon 
state rights and, as 
such, be completely 
unconstitutional, — but 
Miss Maud G. Phillips, 
president of the Spring- 
field organization, suc- 
cessfully argued as fol- 
lows: 

“About this bird from 
a biological point of view 
there is nothing sacred, 
but government recogni- 
tion of its symbolic sig- 


nificance was so vitalized with faith and hope as to 
render it a sacrament which should serve as a source of 
national unity and strength. On that day, September 


Courtesy of New England Museum of Natural History 


1, 1789, when the Continental Congress adopted ment. 


* * * 


FLOODS IN THE SOUTH 


As we go to press reports reach us of serious animal problems in devastated areas. 
Agents of the American Red Star Animal Relief have been dispatched to South Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana, and other states. 


the Great Seal of the 
United States, bearing on 
its face the image of the 
bald eagle together with 
the motto, ‘E pluribus 
unum,’ signifying how 
deeply concerned those 
Congressmen were to as- 
sociate federal union with 
this bird of freedom, it be- 
came so enthroned in the 
hearts and minds of all 
true patriots as to lift it 
above the sphere of techni- 
cality, and render its wan- 
ton neglect and destruction 
a dangerous liability. How 
can the bald eagle, being 
officially the national 
bird, belong exclusively 
to any single state or be 
subjected to other than 
federal jurisdiction?” 


Congratulations to 
Miss Phillips, the or- 
ganization she repre- 
sents, and the American 
Humane _ Association 
which assisted in secur- 
ing this protection. 
When, in the future, 


the Humane Movement deems it impossible to se- 
cure some worth-while protective legislation for 
animals it will be well to recall this accomplish- 
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A MOTION PICTURE “FIFTH COLUMN”? 


HE following message was sent to the 

Amrita Island Conference by Mr. Richard 

C. Craven, western regional director of the 
American Humane Association: 


“Wuat Aspout THE Movigs?” 
“Of the things I miss this year as a consequence of my 
transfer to California I regret, most of all, my inability 


Richard C. Craven 


to attend the conference at Amrita Island, the hand- 
shakes, the meetings with friends of the years, the 
conviviality, the reminiscences. But I do send you all 
the greetings of my heart, and those of my wife. 

“You want to know about the movies—what 
progress if any has been made toward the abolition of 
practices of undoubted cruelty. I want you to read 
my articles in The National Humane Review from month 
to month. These will tell you something, but not all. 
More you will hear at the national convention in 
Omaha—and then not all because it is not possible to 
reveal the daily hopes and fears, the animosities and the 
heartaches. 

“This has been, and still is, the most difficult assign- 
ment of my long years in the humane movement. I had 
imagined that humane socfeties and individuals in 
California would be delighted that The American 
Humane Association had taken over this international 
problem that had vexed our world for so long, that they 


would be glad to see it settled or attacked from new 
angles, that they would unite solidly behind one who 
could speak in the name of thousands and that I might 
be the standard bearer of a united army. 

‘“*T was soon to be disillusioned. There were societies 
that resented a man from the East, on the theory that 
California could handle its own affairs—which, if at all, 
it had done so badly. Then I discovered that certain 
officers, who had been presumed to exercise supervision 
of animals in the movies, imagined their vested interests 
were being invaded. These men had been employed 
by studios at ten dollars per day, and the pay was in 
danger if the system were changed. A few imagined I 
was here to give out well-paid jobs, and they were after 
them. Some supposed that I was drawing a lordly 
salary which ‘by rights’ belonged to an established 
Californian, and letters were sent to different parts of 
the country in an attempt to discover my monthly 
income. 

**T mention these things merely to give an idea of the 
atmosphere in which I was destined to live. The 
industry itself was suspicious, and their suspicions were 
prodded from opposition quarters by insinuations and 
accusations. 

“But enough of that. Gradually relations with the 
industry have improved. This week two companies 
requested my presence on location so that there could 
be no question later as to what really took place. And 
what did happen could not arouse reasonable objection. 

“Tt is of extreme importance that we be entirely fair 
in all our dealings with the industry. It is no crime to 
have enormous sums invested in a great amusement 
enterprise, nor to pay dividends to stockholders. It is 
no crime to be an actor, a ‘bit’ player, a stable hand, 
or to be door man at the theatre where pictures are 
shown. The industry furnishes a livelihood to thou- 
sands and thousands; it is an industry of national eco- 
nomic importance. So, we must be fair and free from 
prejudice. 

‘This does not mean that we abandon our faith. We 
must strive for our ideals, and for the abolition of all 
that can be defined, legally or otherwise, as cruelty. 
The industry would not suffer through adoption of the 
highest principles of sportsmanship. 

‘“What we really need is a code of fair treatment of 
animals, a code to be honorably observed by the in- 
dustry. This code should govern not only the things 
that are seen in the picture, but things that are not seen, 
such as transportation of stock to location and their 
care on location, hours of service and so forth. 

““As to practices that are revealed on the screen 
itself, we can have no compromise with the artificial 
methods of throwing horses in battle scenes. The pit- 
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fall has been discontinued, but any attempt to revive 
this or tripping over wires stretched across the landscape 
can end only in the prosecution of everybody concerned. 
The Running W must go. It is now on the way out, 
five companies having agreed that it shall not be used 
in their productions in future. Others will follow suit. 

“The contention that Westerns cannot be made with- 
out throwing horses is so much hokum. I want you to 
see a picture soon to be released. The title is ‘Oklahoma 
Renegades,’ and it is made by Republic Pictures Inc. 
It is a he-man, rip-roaring, two-fisted Western, full of 
action; a very pretty girl; plenty of fine horses. In the 
entire picture not a single horse falls, or even stumbles. 
So the picture does not hurt you. To me ‘Oklahoma 
Renegades’ is important because it silences the argu- 
ment for the Running W. 

“Do you think progress slow? Remember that we 
are dealing with a situation entrenched by years of 
custom. Have patience. And don’t push.” 


An article by Mr. Craven published in the June 
issue of The National Humane Review, entitled 
“Battle Scenes in Motion Pictures,” and another 
in the July number, “More About Animals in the 
Movies,” emphasize not only the importance of 
the assignment undertaken by this competent and 
tireless representative of the world’s humane forces 
in Hollywood, but results as well. 

The June article was illustrated by a photograph 
which unquestionably has torn at the heart strings 
of hundreds. It depicts a fallen horse, a victim of 
the Running W, an abominable contraption which 
causes a fast-running horse to be suddenly tripped 
at a designated spot. The hobbles and wire are 
clearly shown, and the caption conveys the in- 
formation that the picture was taken on location, 
and that a leg had been broken in the fall. When 
it is remembered that hundreds of horses have 
been thus brutally treated, and that equally 
reprehensible practices have been visited upon 
hundreds of other creatures, the importance of Mr. 
Craven's mission cannot be overestimated. The 
pity of it is that his services in this direction were 
so long delayed. His message to the Amrita 
Island Conference and likewise his story in the 
July Review tells of the progress he is making and 
he can be assured of every possible ounce of 
support, not only on the part of the official family 
of the League, but of hundreds of members, friends 
and supporters as well. 

The extensive and tremendously important 
local work of the League taxes its resources to the 
breaking point, without entering the national field 


except as a supporter of The American Humane 
Association, but so much time was lost in effec- 
tively attacking the inhumane and despicable 
practices under discussion that independent action 
was initiated which promised the results sought. 

However, the important thing at the moment is 
that a highly qualified man is in the field and that 
he feels real progress is under way. 

Mr. Craven asks in the concluding paragraph of 
his Amrita Island message: ““Do you think prog- 
ress slow?”’ The answer is “No!’’—and this is 
the voice of the conference—“not since you have 
been given a chance at the problem. You have 
more than lived up to our expectations, even 
though we did anticipate great things of you.” 

Mr. Craven is “dealing with a situation en- 
trenched by years of custom.” His well-wishers 
will have patience and will not “push.” 

The hard-to-understand and most disquieting 
portion of his message has to do with the lack of 
support and the actual opposition to his honest 
efforts on the part of the very organizations which 
should have welcomed him with open arms. Is 
there a “fifth column” in the humane movement? 
That question can be asked without fear of offend- 
ing the many honest animal welfare organizations 
on the Pacific Coast and too much concern should 
not be felt about the rest. The point to empha- 
size 1s that western state societies—it is felt most 
of them—are as free from taint and questionable 
commercialism as any in the country, but any 
which deserve it should be promptly repudiated by 
the National body. To do less would be equiva- 
lent to failure to uphold properly and support a 
good and faithful servant. 

A new paper, which claims to be a humane pub- 
lication, recently devoted much space to a denial 
of any intentional mistreatment of animals in the 
filming of “Virginia City.” The picture itself 
constitutes emphatic contradiction of such an 
absurd statement. It would seem futile on the 
part of the motion picture industry, or of any 
publication, to deny extreme and continual abuse 
to animals in the filming of thrill pictures in the 
face of incontrovertible proof to the contrary. 
However, continuous attempts to do so are easily 
understood, but “fifth column” activities within 
the ranks of those whose purpose is presumed to be 
prevention of cruelty is reprehensible as well as 
disquieting to all who are truly interested in animal 
protection. 


MR. CRAVEN’S REPORT ON HOLLYWOOD ACTIVITIES WILL BE ONE 
OF THE MOST IMPORTANT FEATURES OF THE OMAHA CONVENTION 
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HUMANE EDUCATION 


By B. Maude Phillips 


ISS VIRGINIA SEDGWICK, Director 
of Humane Education of the Chicago 
Anti-Cruelty Society recently said: “If 
children are taught to know animals, they need 
not be taught to be kind.” In those few words 
she explained the aim and object of every worth- 
while humane educational program ever devised. 
That such teaching appeals to children, that the 
character of the child itself 1s beneficially in- 
fluenced by such teaching, and that the importance 
placed upon the work of this department of the 
League and the type of program it is fostering is in 
every way warranted, is demonstrated in striking 
fashion by a brief history of the Kindness Club of 
the Shurtleff School in Chelsea, Massachusetts. 
Miss Grace M. Carter, a teacher in that school, 
strongly supported by Joseph E. Henry, Master, 
founded the Club in 1930 and has been its guiding 
genius ever since. As the brief résumé furnished 
by Miss Carter indicates, all the teachers in the 
school, as well as the principal, participate and 
codperate and they, as she states, deserve com- 
mendation without stint: 


“Tn 1930 a young boy in the fourth grade of the Shurt- 
leff School, Chelsea, displayed no interest in the aca- 
demic work, none in physical education—nothing 
seemed to appeal to ‘Sam.’ 

“Finally it was suggested to his teacher that she try 
to make him feel he was needed—that he was ‘im- 
portant.’ She learned that he was a frequent visitor 
at Ben Nicholls’ printing office, which was also an 
Animal Rescue League Receiving Station. Then it was 
discovered that Sam’s love for animals was a real 
interest in his life. 

“Under the friendly leadership of the late ‘Ben’ 
Nicholls, Samuel Trager interested many leading Chel- 
sea citizens in founding the Kindness Club. Among 
these sponsors were the Honorable Lawrence F. Quig- 
ley; Honorable John E. Beck; the late Samual H. Robie; 
Superintendent of Schools George C. Francis, now of 
Fitchburg; Superintendent of Schools Leo P. Casey; 
Chief of Police George Cass; Former Head Librarian 
Esther C. Johnson; and the late Chief Hudson of the 
Fire Department. 

“Through 1930-1931-1932 all the school children in 
Chelsea were eligible for membership, but in 1933 the 
Kindness Club became a definite Shurtleff School proj- 
ect. Since then, each year a president, secretary, and 
five directors have been elected from the sixth grade 


by the pupils of that grade. Because of the number of 
pupils in the school, only those in the first six grades are 
included in the membership, for which there is no fee. 

“Most of the work is carried on by the teachers in 
their own classrooms, with two general Club meetings a 
year, the annual meeting during Be Kind to Animals 
Week and the annual Pet Show which is held in May. 
At these meetings members of the Junior High Boys 
and Girls Traffic Squads assist in the work and so keep 
in touch with the Kindness Club. 

“Each year the officers visit the Angell Memorial 
Hospital and the Animal Rescue League, where they are 
most courteously received. The Club makes a small 
donation to these splendid organizations whenever 
possible. Bird baths for the school grounds have been 
provided by the Club and are taken care of by its mem- 
Bird houses have been made. Stray and sick 
animals have been cared for. In the Art Department's 
work beautiful original posters have been made. Oral 
and written language lessons are centered around the 
work and object of the Club. Even spelling, penman- 
ship and arithmetic lessons have the ‘Club flavor.’ 
Reading, in all its relations to Kindness, is most defi- 
nitely stressed and encouraged. 

“As we have heard Dr. Francis H. Rowley say, ‘We 
have only one heart and that is not divided into sections 
with different labels as ““Be Kind to Animals’’—** Be 
Kind to Father and Mother,” and so on. It is all one 
heart and it must all Be Kind.’ 

“That is the entire object of the ‘Shurtleff Kindness 


Club’— Be Kind.’”’ 


bers. 


The League congratulates the Shurtleff Kind- 
ness Club in this its tenth anniversary year. If 
in some mysterious manner the results of its 
teachings could be portrayed, its sponsors would 
stand amazed. Its influence has unquestionably 
been beneficially woven into the lives of children 
of the past decade—more considerate children 
have made happier parents and will in turn de- 
velop into considerate parents, themselves—and 
it is not hard to believe crimes may have been 
prevented. Without attempting to fully “crown 
the edifice,’ may it be added that reverence for 
life—animal as well as human—has been developed 
which has and will continue to subtract from the 
sum total of the misery of the earth. 

The Humane Educational Department of the 
League is working toward the same end. Amrita 
Island, its offspring, is functioning far beyond the 
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conception of even those who are closest to that 
splendid enterprise. It is building for a mighty 
onslaught against mistreatment of animals by 
instructing in their proper care and treatment. 
The importance of correction is by no means 
underestimated, but prevention of cruelty is the real 
goal, nor is the aim fantastic. 

Miss Sedgwick’s pronouncement will stand 
critical analysis. “If children are taught to know 
animals, they need not be taught to be kind,” and 
it is surprising to what a remarkable degree the 
same rule can be applied to adults. 


Human Hate Visited Upon Dogs 


A number of letters have reached the League 
protesting against the abuse of dachshunds and 
other German breeds of dogs, as reported with 
regularity in the press. Anti-Nazi leanings are 


held to be the cause. One correspondent truly 
observed: “‘It seems to me like the act of the 
Eighteenth Century Tory ruffians who roasted a 
live fox to show their hatred of the statesman of 
that name.” 


General Care and Handling of Horses 
(Continued from page 26) 


until absolutely convinced there is no pulse or slightest 
sign of life. A horse suffering from shock, especially 
after a fatal burn, will die more slowly than the average 
animal and a second shot is advisable in such cases. 


Conclusion 


It is felt that most of the situations which will ordi- 
narily be encountered have been covered by this 
article, but the authors would be grateful for suggestions 
which might profitably be discussed in future issues of 
Our Fourroorep FRIENDs. 
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Large Animal Division 
(Continued from page 7) 


istering only a mild shock has been applied to the 
most sensitive hind parts of an animal. The only 
way in which the abuse can be curbed is to prevent 
the use of shocking devices of all kinds. The 
instrument confiscated is of the homemade variety, 
but even the best factory-made stimulator con- 
tains the elements which should lead to their 
universal condemnation. 


* * x 


For the purpose of emphasizing the sort of 
problems encountered involving horses, brief refer- 
ence is made to an aged and crippled chestnut mare 
League agents found hauling a garbage cart in 
Wilmington, to a black gelding which fell while 
hauling wood in Carlisle and to a bay gelding which 
fell and fractured a foreleg while being ridden in 
West Roxbury. All were promptly put away. 

Agents are present at every race at Suffolk 
Downs. They have long protested the use of the 
twitch and bull whips and other methods adopted 
for the purpose of starting nervous or obstinate 
horses. Automatically operated starting gates 
recently installed have constituted a marked im- 
provement, but horse racing is responsible for 
much abuse and mistreatment even under the 
best conditions. It is suggested that The Ameri- 
can Humane Association undertake to persuade 
race horse groups to eliminate animals from 
contests until they have reached the age of three 
years. Painful and chronic bowed tendons and 
other injuries would be radically reduced in num- 
ber under such an arrangement. 


* k *K 


A major trapping expedition was conducted 
by League agents on Long Island in Boston Harbor 
since the last report. Fifty-four wild cats, many 
of them diseased, were caught and humanely 
disposed of. Other areas will be visited with the 
same end in view at as early a date as possible. 

Ce ae Se 


Readers are referred to the statistical report on 
page (36), showing the number and variety of 
animals handled by the Inspection Department 
from the first of February until the end of July. 
If consultation of the record should prompt defi- 
nite inquiries, League agents would be grateful for 
the opportunity created for a more extensive 
discussion of their activities. 
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The Locust Invasion 


HE mysterious periodic invasion of the 
seventeen-year locust has been the subject of 
many recent discussions. Visitors to Cape Cod 
and other sections of Massachusetts in July wit- 
nessed a vast advancing army of these strange 
insects. Their onward destructive march was 
accompanied by the incessant singing of the males, 
which alone have sound-producing apparatus. 
The periodical cicada, as it is_ scientifically 
termed, appears suddenly, usually at night, the 


Courtesy of New England Museum of Natural History 


males preceding the females by a few days. They 
also disappear first. They emerge from holes in 
the ground and appear as milky white pupae, 
with bright red eyes. The following morning, 
empty pupal cases are found on tree trunks, twigs 
and leaves, having split along the middle of the 
back shortly after emergence to permit the insect 
to work itself out. Contact with the atmosphere 
causes the outer shell to harden and become dark 
in color. The legs and margins of the principal 


veins are bright orange in color. A distinct 
“WW stands out distinctly on the outer ends of 
the front wings and is produced by the deeper 
pigmentation of the veins already mentioned. 
Cicadas mate approximately ten days following 
emergence, and the female lays her eggs on twigs 
principally in an opening or split made by a saw- 
like apparatus located at the end of the abdomen. 
Most of the serious damage to vegetation is caused 
by this practice. Nymphs are hatched about six 
to seven weeks after the eggs are laid and fall to 
the earth. They burrow in the ground until they 
find a suitable rootlet upon which to feed and be- 
gin their long, underground existence. Contrary 
to popular conception, the seventeen-year locust 
is not related to the grasshopper family. It ean- 
not sting or chew, but sucks its food. Nor is it in 
any way related to the migratory locust which 
visited Egypt in Bible times. Their visits are 
confined to twenty-four states, principally north- 
east of the Mississippi Valley. 


Kim 
N THE annual report covering the 1925 activi- 


ties of the League, the following story was 
included: 


“Enclosed is the picture of dog No. 6476 that we took 
from the League, December Ist. We have named him 
‘Kim,’ and he is proving himself just such a loyal little 
friend as was the lad of Kipling’s story. He traveled in 
a basket from Boston to Woodsville, and did not give a 
particle of trouble. So far he has been everywhere with 
us, and is particularly partial to automobiling. Little 
Kim has gained five pounds since he came to us, and is a 
bright, lively and affectionate little dog. He seems to 
like his home, and is rapidly learning to be obedient for 
obedience’s sake.” 


According to his owner, Mr. Raymond U. 
Smith of Concord, New Hampshire, Kim was a 
rather delicate dog when he took him from the 
League, but due to good care he lived to a ripe old 

(Continued on page 34) 
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LIVESTOCK LOSS PREVENTION 


By Marjorie L. Wyman 


VERY broken bone prevented, every blow 
withheld, could be listed under the caption, 
“Prevention of Cruelty,” the foundation- 

stone of every animal welfare group. Improved 
shipping practices, the use of broad, canvas slap- 
pers instead of clubs and whips, and every substi- 
tute adopted which adds to an animal’s comfort 
constitute advance steps in Livestock Loss Pre- 
vention Work. Recent improvements and modi- 
fications have been made primarily for economic 
reasons, but as far as better protected animals are 
concerned the underlying motive is not too im- 
portant. The purpose of the Livestock Loss Pre- 
vention group Is not only to initiate improvements, 
but to describe and visually demonstrate the re- 
sults of harsh treatment. Due largely to the ac- 
tive interest and wholehearted participation of 
Mr. James G. Kennedy, General Manager of the 
John P. Squire Company, his associate, Mr. James 
Eldredge, and Mr. John Barney of the H. L. 
Handy Company, great progress has been made in 
the latter effort through the instrumentality of 
lectures, motion pictures depicting right and 
wrong handling of livestock, but more definitely 
by means of bruised and torn specimens of meat 
products showing the waste caused by beating, 
fractured bones, and other preventable causes. 

Following illustrated lectures given during the 
months of March and April at the Norfolk County 
Agricultural School, Walpole, Massachusetts; Fu- 
ture Farmers of America, West Springfield Chap- 
ter, West Springfield, Massachusetts; Smith’s 
Agricultural School, Northampton, Massachu- 
setts; Malden High School, Biology Club, Malden, 
Massachusetts; and before the Agricultural De- 
partments of Jamaica Plain High School, Jamaica 
Plain, Massachusetts; Hale High School, Stow, 
Massachusetts; Weymouth High School, East 
Weymouth, Massachusetts; and the University of 
Vermont, Burlington, Vermont; letters were 
received from which excerpts are given: 


“The pictures were very instructive, the display was 
very worth while, and the exhibit of the various parts of 
the pig added much to the program. 

“In fact, the exhibit staged by Mr. Eldredge put the 
finishing touch to the program and made everything 
seem so real.” Cuarues W. Kemp, Director. 


“T want to take this opportunity to thank you and 
Mr. Eldredge for presenting a very interesting and in- 
structive lecture and demonstration on the subject of 
livestock loss prevention. 

‘The samples of bruised specimens of pork, along with 
the motion picture, ‘Do Unto Animals,’ is a splendid 
way in which to strengthen the subject matter. 

‘This free lecture tour I believe is a very effective way 
of presenting this data and should reach as many of the 
agricultural schools and departments in the state as 
is possible, particularly those where beef and pork might 
be raised on a commercial scale. 

‘“We need more of this missionary work. You can 
rest assured that the boys received a great deal from 
the lecture as was evident by their spontaneous ap- 
proval.” 

H. 8. Netson, Agricultural Instructor. 

‘We wish to extend to you our sincere appreciation 
for the movies and the talk you gave our F.F.A. Chapter 
on the evening of April 10. 

‘**All the members and visitors enjoyed the program 
very much, and I am sure we appreciate your efforts 
in presenting the program.” 

CHARLES Darina, Secretary. 

“T want to take this opportunity to congratulate you 
on the fine demonstration which you gave to our agri- 
cultural students. It will please you to know that a 
number of the boys have made quite favorable com- 
ments on the meeting. I, personally, was very much 
pleased because it gave them an insight into the live- 
stock industry which has been impossible for me to 
present.” 

Mason H. CamMpBELL, 
Professor of Dairy Production. 


As in former years, beginning with August 12, 
space has been reserved at the Fairs held at Skow- 
hegan, Maine, and Rutland, Vermont, and East- 
ern States Exposition, Springfield, Massachusetts, 
for a bruised meat exhibit, a demonstration of 
humane appliances to be used in handling animals, 
the distribution of literature and the continuous 
showing of a motion picture entitled, “Do Unto 
Animals.”’ This picture has been well described by 
Mr. S. R. Winters in a recent issue of Hoard’s 
Dairyman, as follows: 


“Do Unto Animals’ is the title of a talkie-movie that 
has recently been released by the United States Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture. The movie shows that kindness 
to farm meat animals pays the farmer, the shipper, and 
the meat packer in dollars as well as in satisfaction. 

‘Figures are quoted showing that the loss to the meat 
industry due to the damaging of meat and hides through 
treatment of animals amounts to at least twelve million 
dollars annually. The annual loss of meat animals that 
die, or are injured in transit, amounts to about three 
million dollars, and the losses due to injuries received 
previous to shipping amount to at least nine million 
dollars. 

“The movie tells in words and pictures just how the 
injuries are caused and shows how these tremendous 
losses may be prevented. Dr. C. D. Lowe, of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, who assisted in the preparation of 
scenario, says: ‘ While these losses are shared to a greater 
or less extent by all interests identified with the live- 
stock industry, in the final analysis they are borne 
mainly by the livestock producers of the nation.’ 

“The pictures show skilled workmen removing the 
damaged parts of the carcass. In many cases they are 
obliged to cut away the best parts of the meat. The 
Tanners’ Council estimates that the losses due to dam- 
aged hides alone amount to more than $700,000 annu- 
ally. In many cases the animals are killed, or seriously 
injured, in transit due to loading cattle and hogs in the 
same car, thus making it possible for the cattle to tram- 
ple on the hogs. 

** A larger percentage of animals are injured or killed in 
trucks than in freight cars. The picture shows how the 
inside of the truck and the inside of the freight car should 
be padded so as to have no projections that can possibly 
injure the meat or hide of the animal. It shows proper 
and improper methods of handling and driving the 
animals. Sheep should never be picked up by the 
fleece, no animal should ever be kicked, and clubs, 
end-gate rods, canes, poles, and whips are ruled out. 
Canvas slappers are shown in use by the men who are 
loading animals into cars and trucks. The cars and 
trucks are bedded with straw to prevent damage due to 
slipping. 

“The picture is not based entirely on the prevention 
of financial losses. It also emphasizes the humanitarian 
as well as the financial point of view. It tells in an 
interesting and entertaining manner how kind treat- 
ment of farm animals prevents a loss of temper on the 
part of those doing the work, and how it may save twelve 
million dollars annually to the meat industry of this 
country. 

“*Do Unto Animals’ treats of meat animals only. 
There would seem to be room for another movie on a 
similar subject relating to dairy animals. Every 
dairy farmer knows that the abused cow ‘holds up her 
milk’ and returns no profit in the milk pail, or after 
kicking the milker out the door, if she could speak in 
self-defense, she would say: ‘Well, he kicked me first.’ 
Dairymen who are well supplied with the milk of 
human kindness receive an abundant supply of rich 
milk from their herds. 


“The successful livestock farmer, the owner of horses, 
beef cattle, dairy cattle, sheep, hogs, or poultry is a man 
who believes in and practices the golden rule. He is 
kind to animals, feeds them well, and furnishes them 
with comfortable quarters. Also he is interested in 
knowing that they do not meet harsh treatment on the 
way tomarket. This motion picture should be interest- 
ing to owners of livestock and to lovers of living things.” 


A careful analysis of the work of this department 
will reveal that just as truly as the Humane Educa- 
tion Division is reaching the children with its plea 
for right treatment for all creatures, the Livestock 
Loss Prevention Section is reaching not only 
adults, but the very people in whose hands the 
welfare of all farm animals rests at the present 
moment. 


Kim 
(Continued from page 32) 


age, as indicated by a letter received from Mr. 
Smith under date of May 17, 1940. In that letter 
he states: 


**Poor little Kim had to be buried last Sunday, at the 
age of over sixteen. If he could have lived until July he 
would have been seventeen, and as we took him Decem- 
ber 1, 1923, we had him over sixteen years, during which 
time he traveled a great deal, had several accidents and 
some operations, lost his hearing and fifteen teeth, but 
was happy to the last. A bone tumor caused him so 
much trouble that we had to have him put to sleep.” 


If asked to describe his breed, he would have to 
be termed a “mongrel,” if a cross-breed of fine dogs 
must be spoken of in that way. Due to Kim’s 
delicate condition, had Mr. Smith not taken him 
most likely he would not have found a home. It 
is a source of regret that so many dogs and cats 
must be put away by the League, but as has often 
been emphasized, there are many things worse 
than death—a dog or cat in an unhappy environ- 
ment is a pitiful object indeed. We could wish 
for all of our placed dogs nothing better than a 
home such as Kim inherited. 


FRIENDS OF ANIMALS ARE URGED 
TO IMPRESS UPON VACATIONISTS THE 
UTTER INHUMANITY OF LEAVING ANI- 
MALS BEHIND WHEN RETURNING TO 


THEIR CITY HOMES. 

IN ADDITION, IT SHOULD BE 
STRESSED THAT SUCH ABANDONMENT 
CONSTITUTES A DIRECT VIOLATION 
OF THE ANTI-CRUELTY LAWS. 
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Refugee Dogs 


ANY inquiries have been made of the League 

and other humane organizations about the 

report that two or three hundred thousand pure- 

bred dogs were to be sent from Great Britain to 

the United States for distribution. The answer 

is best contained in an article published in the 
August issue of The National Humane Review: 


“No Eneuisu Docs AVAILABLE 


‘““Many thousands of people throughout the United 
States were moved to make application for purebred 
dogs which, they were told by a news story and radio 
broadcast originating with Pets’ Magazine, Chicago, 
were being evacuated from England to America in 
large numbers. Practically all of those applying, how- 
ever, are doomed to disappointment. According to the 
English Kennel Club, the Royal Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, the editor of the English 
Dog World, the British Embassy and the American 
Kennel Club, there is no plan on foot for the evacuation 
of dogs to this country or Canada. A few English 
breeders have sent some choice stock to American 
breeders. There is, however, no intention or general 
desire on the part of British breeders to send their 
dogs out of the country. As a matter of fact, the dog 
shows have been going on as usual in England, and 
some good dogs have been exported to this country at 
fine prices. Whatever shipping is at hand is being used 
for the transportation of children out of England. At 
the most, only a few hundred dogs may possibly be 
moved, and they will go only to those known to the 
English owners. 

“Should there be any general evacuation of dogs 
from England the anti-cruelty societies may be relied 
upon to give such help as may be required to place them 
properly.” 


A message from Dr. W. A. Young, Managing 
Director of the Chicago Anti-Cruelty Society, 
expresses regret and annoyance that his name has 
been prominently mentioned in connection with 
the report. He states that his action was strictly 
limited to volunteering any assistance his or- 
ganization might render upon reading the original 
news release to the effect that Pets’ Magazine 
had originated the idea and was acting as inter- 
mediary in providing homes for the dogs. 

The evacuation of a very limited number would 
seem plausible, but that 200,000 to 300,000 were 
to be sent was evidently a figment of imagination 
on the part of someone who was probably more 
interested in publishing a startling story than in 
adhering to fact. 

Should any dogs be sent for placement the 
League, like the Anti-Cruelty Society and other 


humane organizations, would do everything pos- 
sible to insure satisfactory homes. 


Birds Face Extermination 


EADERS of Our FourFrootep FRIENDS are 
requested to consider a leaflet reproduced 
below, then to write to Mr. L. S. Rowe, Director- 
General, Pan-American Union, Washington, D.C., 
expressing the hope that a Pan-American confer- 
ence be held for the purpose of protecting native 
and migratory birds. 


*“Wrat Is HaprEeNiInG TO Brrps IN Pan-AMERICA”’ 


“In most of the islands and countries south of the 
United States song birds may be shot, netted or snared, 
and nowhere are there laws limiting the number of game 
birds that may be killed in a day. In six countries 
there are no bird protection laws and in many others the 
few statutes are not being enforced. 

“South of Mexico the term ‘game warden,’ or its 
equivalent in any language, is almost unknown,—law 
enforcement being left to peace officers. 

‘Instruction in the value of birds has no part in the 
school curriculum. 

“Tens of millions of people in those lands have never 
seen a pamphlet urging the protection of birds and game. 

“Yet, into those regions, covering more than half of 
the Western Hemisphere, there annually fly teeming 
millions of our North American birds, when in autumn 
the urge to migrate comes upon them. 


Wuat Birps Make Tuts JOURNEY 


“Forty-five kinds of shore-birds, including Plovers, 
Snipe and Yellow-legs, receive no protection after they 
leave our borders. 

‘“Numbers of seven species of Geese and twenty-one 
varieties of our Ducks wing their way to the lands 
where their lives are in constant jeopardy. 

**Sixty-seven species of our Warblers leave the gar- 
dens, orchards and forests of our country for six months’ 
residence in countries that make small effort to protect 
them. 

“Here, also, go our Swallows, Kinglets, Vireos, 
Thrushes, Bobolinks and Tanagers. 

“Tn the aggregate, millions of individuals of 421 kinds 
of our United States birds depart in autumn to regions 
where the word ‘conservation’ is of little meaning. 


Wuat Happens To THEM 


** American fishermen out of Miami shoot shore-birds 
on Bimini; others kill our migratory Ducks on New 
Providence Island, Cuba, and in Haiti. 

“Gunners on Barbados shoot tens of thousands of 
Yellow-legs, Plovers and other shore-birds every 
autumn. The birds arrive very tired after their long 
flight from the North, some of them direct from Nova 
Scotia, and often are as easy to shoot as chickens in a 
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barnyard. (In the United States there is a penalty of 
$500 or six months in jail, or both, for killing one of 
these birds, because we are trying to rebuild the 
depleted supply of these species.) 

“The Mexican Government officially reports 125,000 
Ducks killed near Mexico City in the winter of 1937- 
38. 

“A naturalist in Peru writes: ‘We can buy for 16 
centavos each (two cents) Ducks and Gallinules at any 
time. The marshes are burned to make it easier to 
harvest the crop of native wildfow] eggs.’ 


Wuat Is Berna Done Apout It 


“An international agency working to correct these 
appalling conditions is the Pan-American Section of the 
International Committee for Bird Preservation, with 
branches in Argentina, Canada, Ecuador, Mexico, and 
the United States. 

“The writer of these lines has personally engaged in 
conservation work in Cuba, Mexico, Puerto Rico and 
Panama. 

“From various regions we have received appeals for 
assistance, and we are getting in touch with leaders of 
public thought in many countries. 

“We gladly supply information regarding the value of 
birds, the kind of laws we have found helpful in preserv- 
ing birds in Canada and in the United States, and the 
methods here employed to encourage people to study 
the habits and activities of the living bird. 

““We are seeing some encouraging results. 

“Mexico not long ago signed a treaty with the United 
States to protect birds, and we hope that in time the 
Mexican government will provide adequate funds to 
enforce the treaty’s provisions. 


“Decrees for bird preservation have increased in 
number in Cuba. 

“Our co-workers in Argentina are seeking to improve 
their provincial and federal laws; and there are some 
restrictions in Uruguay and Brazil. 


Our Durty Is CLEAR 


“Widespread interest in preserving wild bird-life 
in Canada and in the United States developed because 
of long and arduous campaigns of education and legis- 
lation, initiated by a small minority of our people 
deeply concerned in bird protection. 

“As good neighbors we owe it to the wildlife lovers in 
southern countries to do all we can to encourage and 
help their efforts to preserve their local birds; and for 
our own interests we must encourage them to help us 
protect the migratory species. 

“Most countries to the south do not protect the wild- 
life any better than it was protected in the United 
States forty years ago, when a little group of us began 
pioneering in this field. If guns and ammunition were 
readily accessible to the people of the southern rural 
and jungle regions, the slaughter there might be as 
extensive as it formerly was here. 

“‘Furthermore, we can never hope to rebuild to their 
natural level our supply of migratory wildfowl and 
shore-birds without the codperation of the citizens of 
those southern countries where so many of these birds 
go for six months of every year. 

“Protecting the birds of the western world is clearly 
and profoundly an international problem. 

“This movement is supported by friends of the cause 
who wish to aid in preserving our birds that know no 
national boundaries.”—Published by the United States 


“The new model bird-law is working well in Puerto Section of the International Committee for Bird 
Rico. Preservation. T. GinpERT PEarson, Chairman. 

Record of Animals for Six Months ending July 31, 1940 

Horses Sheep Poultry 
Dogs Cats and Cattle and and Misc. Total 

Mules Swine Birds 
Collected by Ambulances........... 5,048 23,096 218 221 28,583 
Delivered by Owners. 2. .....:.;:.. 1,918 2.486 140 55 4,594 
Investigation Department........... 246 200 361 564 107 191 11 1,680 
Pine. Ridges’ 2) 5 teen a eee 84 117 201 
Lynn Boo, ie ee ee 815 4,532 60 5,407 
Northampton'Street) 2.4: )fa04 1.0. 278 876 23 4 1,181 
North Bennet Streets... 5245.02.45! 17 375 3 395 
Cambridge:.5 22.485, occ eee 31 341 372 
Chelsea cu, al ae eee 135 948 1 1,084 
East. Boston. i500 rena ee 116 913 2 2 1,033 
West. Harwich 24... 33> nee eee 66 281 347 
Basthain 00 So te 66 322 1 1 390 
Roxbury.;..c.cos eee ae ee 51 538 8 4 601 
Chinie 3.7 bea eae eee eee: 6,167 1,615 350 8,132 
Lotal s¢./ ter dol bskarrcra aaa eee 15,033 36,640 362 564 107 585 709 45,000 

Horses destroyed......... 91 
Investigations........... 1925 


